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Littell Automatic Punch-Press Feeding Devices 


Automatic Feed to Increase Output and Safeguard Workmen—Construction of Attach- 
ments for Feeding From Roll—Dial, Slide and Hopper Feeding Mechanisms 


By J. V. 


Western Editor, 


HE F. J. Littell Machine Co., Chicago, IIl., has 

lately developed a number of units for providing 

continuous feed for punch presses. The automatic 
feeding of punch presses is a development that is rapidly 
coming to the attention of production managers. It 
permits almost continuous operation of the press, and 
has shown the possibility of both safeguarding the 
workman and, at the same time, developing an increased 
output from the machine. A large share of continuously 
operated presses work on coil stock. Material in this 
form, when of light gage, has advantages over strip 
stock in that it requires much less attention and fre- 
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that carries the reel shaft can pivot on the main shaft, 
and may be adjusted so as to set the reel at different 
angles from the vertical within a limit of about 45 deg. 

The reel spiders on both styles of standards are inter- 
changeable. After the spider on the power-winding reel 
has been filled by the first passage of the coil stock 
through the dies, it can be removed, turned with the 
other side toward the press, and placed on the style 
“D” standard ready for the second passage of the stock 
through the dies. The reel spider is held on its shaft 
by a small spring-operated pin that makes removal for 


transfer very easy. The manufacturer has adopted the 





quently can be pur- roller drive for the 
chased at a lower cost | feeding mechanism 
than that of similar | instead of the ratchet 
stock cut to. strips. drive that has fre- 

One of the devices quently been employed 
to be used for han- for this purpose. Five 
dling coil stock is the small _ steel__—siroliers 
easy-running _ reel, running inside of a 
shown in Fig. 1. It is hardened steel ring 
known as the No. 1 are employed. The 


reel stand, style “D.” 
This reel is designed 
for use in connection 
with a power winding 
reel, the latter re- 
winding the scrap coil 
stock as it comes | 
from the press. While 
a reel stand must not 
offer too much resist- 
ance to the feeding 
roll, it is necessary, 
however, to provide | 
an adjustable brake | 














to prevent overrun- , . 
ning. The spring for 
regulating the brake 
can be seen where the 
reel shaft passes through its 
bracket. 

The No. 1 power scrap-winding reel, shown in Fig. 2, 
is used when the punched stock must be re-wound to 
use for some further service, such as punching out an- 
other row of pieces. The scrap winder is driven by a 
belt, from an overhead countershaft, to a tight and 
loose pulley on its main shaft. A worm on this shaft 
drives a worm gear keyed to the jack-shaft that carries 
the reel, and rotates it at a predetermined speed. The 
speed is sufficiently fast to take care of the scrap when 
the reel is winding at its shortest radius. When the 
radius increases, a friction device in the reel head re- 
lieves any undue tension that may develop. The bracket 


FIG. 1. NO. 1 STYLE D REEL 
STAND FOR USE WITH 
POWER WINDER 


adjustable supporting 


rollers are held by an 
inside cam with five 
notches, and the drive 
works on the coaster- 
brake principle. When 
the cam turns in one 
direction, the rollers 
roll against shoulders 
in their respective 
notches and turn 
freely. When the cam 
the rollers 
into the wedge 
the 





reverses, 
slip 


sides of notches, 








which forces’ then 

FIG. 2. POWER WINDING DE ‘intel } id 
VICE FOR REELING against the outside 
COIL SCRAP ring, upon which they 


bind firmly, so that 
the latter rotates with the cam. A type of drive know: 
as the Acme drive is also employed. This is claimed to 
be even more powerful than the roller drive and to have 
none of the disadvantages of the ratchet feed. 

The example of the roll type of feeding mechanism 
shown in Fig. 3, is known as the No. 2 single-roll feed- 
ing device. It can be made to operate either by push- 
ing the stock from left to right into the die or by 
pulling the stock from right to left, if so desired for 
feeding light stock. This device and similar roll feeds 
of this make are driven by a connecting rod from an 
adjustable crank on the opposite end of the crankshaft 
from the flywheel. They are designed to handle any 


width of stock up to the maximum by adjusting the 
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FIG. 3. NO. 2 SINGLE-ROLL FEED FOR COIL STOCK 
stock guides. Any feed from nothing up to the maxi- 
mum can be obtained by loosening a nut and adjusting 
the location of the bearing pin on the crank. 

The feed rolls are made relatively large in size in 
order to increase their pulling power. They are made of 
hardened steel to lengthen their life and ground to 
finish. 

The pressure on the rolls is governed by adjustable 
springs located on each bearing. Brakes are pro- 
vided on the rolls to prevent them from overfeeding. 
To facilitate the insertion of fresh pieces of stock be- 
tween the rolls, they are provided with hand lifters. 
The illustration shows the lever for the hand lifter at 
the rear on the extreme left side. 

Automatic lifters are provided on all roll-feeds and 
are of service when feeding stock to progressive dies. 
They lift the feed rolls just before the end of each 
punch stroke, so that the pilot pins can accurately 
locate the stock in the dies. Other automatic attach- 
ments can be furnished for roll feeds when the nature 
of the work so demands. Among them is a strong 
spring pusher that is used to hold heavy stock against 
the back gage. This pusher is released automatically 
when the slide starts on its up-stroke. 


DOUBLE ROLL FEEDS 


Double roll feeds can be provided to handle the stock 
The set of rolls at the right 
The rolls on 
the left side pull the stock from the dies. A Size 2 
roll-feeding device of this character is shown in Fig. 4 
The general construction of both sets of rolls is almost 
Each the features, such as 
hand and automatic roll-lifters that have already been 
A connecting rod across the front of the 


on both sides of the dies. 
operates to push the stock to the dies. 


lentical. has standard 


mentioned. 


bed of the press joins the feed mechanisms of the rolls 

The device shown also has a scrap cutter, the mech- 
anism being located at the far left of the bolster plate. 
Its function is to take the skeleton stock after it leaves 
the second pair of feed rolls and cut it into short pieces, 
the length of which is equal to the amount required for 
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IG. 4. NO. 2 DOUBLE-ROLL FEED WITH SCRAP CUTTER 
each punching. This reduces the scrap to a condition 
where it is far easier to handle than in a strip or roll, 
as it can drop from the scrap cutter into any conven- 
ient receptacle. 

The scrap cutter is simply a light shear, operated by) 
an arm attached to a pin on the slide of the press. 
It is mounted on an extension of the bed-plate or bolster 
that carries all of the feed mechanism. It is bolted in 
slotted holes in the extension that permit it to be moved 
in or out from the press, and should be adjusted so as 
to cut the scrap through its weakest section, thus sav- 
ing undue strain on the cutter. 

The heavier type of automatic roll feeds is repre- 
sented by a No. 3 double-roll feed with scrap cut-off 
shear, shown in Fig. 5. The general features of this 
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FIG. 5 LARGE DOUBLE-ROLL FEED WITH SCRAP CUTTE 
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feed are very similar to those described in connection 
with the smaller feed shown in the previous figure. The 
automatic lifters that raise the feed rolls while the 
pilot pins on progressive dies are centering the stock 
are shown at A. They are short levers with a ful- 
crum on the roll housing and a lifting point under 
each roll bearing. When the slide descends, the set- 
screws B (fastened in lugs on the slide) come into 
contact with hardened steel studs in the ends of the 
arms A, forcing the latter down and thus lifting the 
rolls. The setscrews B can be adjusted to time the 
point where the roll lifting begins, in order to regu- 
late this action for various thicknesses of stock or 
lengths of pilot pins. 


A LARGE ROLL FEED DEVICE 


One of the larger sizes of roll-feed devices is shown 
in Fig. 6. It is a No. 5 size and is equipped with 
a scrap-cutter and with straightening rolls. The 
straightening rolls at the right-hand end consist of 
five rolls, three stationary ones below and two adjust- 
able above. A bracket at the extreme right carries a 
set of adjustable angle irons for guiding the stock 
into the attachment. The device will handle stock of 
any width up to 8 in. The bolster is a steel casting. 
The weight of the complete device is about 3,000 Ib. 


RATCHET DIAL FEEDS 


Another development in automatic punch-press feeds 
is the ratchet dial feed, of which the No. 0 dial feed 
shown in Fig. 7 is an example. This class of attach- 
ment can be used for various purposes. It can serve 
simply as a carrier, in which case it is especially use- 
ful in many redrawing or forming operations. When 
used in this manner for different jobs, bushings can 
be placed in the dial recesses to fit the size of the work. 
For other classes of work the dial can be made extra 
thick so that the dies can be mounted on it. This 
necessitates making a number of dies corresponding 
with the stations on the dial. 

The indexing mechanism is mounted on a dove-tailed 
slide on the left-hand side of the bolster. It is fitted 
with an adjustable gib so that all wear can be taken 
up, as it is very necessary that all play be reduced to 
a minimum for accurate registering of the dial. The 
slide is operated by a rocker arm A, pivoted on a 
bracket from the bolster, and given its stroke by a 
connecting rod from a crankpin on the end of the 
crankshaft. The locking mechanism that holds the 
dial in position while the punch is working is located 
at the rear of the bolster on the left side. It is re- 
leased by a pin on the slide as the indexing mechanism 
draws back to start a new stroke. As the driving paw! 
B finishes its feeding stroke, the latch C falls into a 




















FIG. 6 NO. 5 ROLL FEED WITH SCRAP CUTTER AND 


STRAIGHTENING ROLLS 
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FIG. 7 NO 


0 DIAL FEEDING DEVICE 


notch, preventing the dial from rotating further. At 
the same time a latch D at the right drops into a notch 
and holds the dial so that it cannot swing back in the 
reverse direction of rotation. Thus the dial is held be- 
tween two positive-acting latches, which prevent it 
from being out of true indexing position in either di- 
rection. The latch D is provided with an arrangement 
for taking up wear, so that the dial will always register 
accurately. 


CHUTE AND SLIDE FEEDING MECHANISM 


It is stated that dangerous can be handled 
rapidly and safely by the use of the chute and slide 
mechanism, shown in Fig. 8, that has been designed 
for operations that ordinarily involve some danger to 
the operator. The tray standing above the press table 
carries the work. It is in a convenient position, so 
that the operator can rapidly feed the pieces into the 
chute A that extends down to the die-feeding mechan- 
ism. The automatic feeding mechanism is contained 
in the block B and consists of a spring-actuated slide 
that moves toward the die as the punch rises and pushes 
a fresh piece in place above the die. These devices 
can be built so that they will either put the piece of 
work over the end of the punch or slip it into any 
used in this manner for different jobs, bushings can 
form of opening in the die, which will serve for regis- 
tering or guiding the pieces. 

Standard work knockout features should be incorpo- 
rated in the punch by the toolmaker so that the pressed 
piece is automatically thrown from the punch after 
each stroke of the press. The feeding slide is pushed 
away from the punch as the press slide descends by 
means of a bracket with roller C. This roller presses 
against a bevel cam D standing up from the top of 
the feeding slide. A mechanism of this character is 
rarely adjustable and is designed to be a permanent 
part of each piece of die equipment. While operat- 
ing, the attendant sits on a high stool before the tray 
with his foot on the press trip-treadle, which can be 
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FIG. 8. COMBINED CHUTE AND SLIDE FEED 
released immediately should any piece of work jam 
in the dies. 

AUTOMATIC HOPPER FEEDS 


The dial and chute feeding attachments that have 
been described require hand feeding, but this service 
from an attendant can sometimes be avoided by the 
use of the automatic hopper-feeding device shown in 
Fig. 9. The hopper feed here shown is intended for 
use in connection with a chute and slide feed of the 
type just described. It stands before the press with 
the chute on its left side extending into the slide-feed 
chute. The work is dumped into the large circular hop- 
per on top. The 





hopper revolves con- 
stantly and is driven 
by a light belt drive 
to the pulleys at its 
right. The pieces of 
work roll over and 
over until they are | 
in the correct posi- 

tion to fall through | 
the openings A in 

the lower portion 

of the circular rim 

of the hopper. | 
The holes are de- 

signed in accordance 

with the shape of the | 
work, to insure that 
the piece is right 
side up. The pieces 
fall through the 
openings into an 





alleyway B  sur- 





rounding the hop- 
per, and they travel 
along this passage 
with the rotation of 
the hopper. The ro- 
tation is clockwise 
and the pieces are 
carried over to the 
chute, down which 








FIG. 9 NO. 1 HOPPER FEED 
FOR CHUTE OR DIAL 
MECHANISMS 
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they can slide until it is filled. As soon as the chute 
is filled, the pieces pass its opening and continue 
to move around the hopper into which they return with- 
out jamming, with the exception of occasional pieces 
that pass to an overflow box. This arrangement pre- 
vents any damage to the mechanism when the delivery 
of the work is too rapid to be handled by the press. 
Therefore the delivery of the hopper is planned to be 
of greater capacity, to insure that the work chute to 
the press is always kept full. 


Disintegrating a Lathe for Mule-Back 
Transportation 


In most countries improvements in manufacturing 
equipment and transportation facilities have kept fairly 
well abreast. As machinery grew in size and weight, 
the carrying capacity of freight cars and the power 


























FIG LATHE KNOCKED DOWN AND SECTIONED FOR 
MULE-BACK SHIPMENT 


of locomotives likewise increased and about the only 
difficulty encountered was the lack of sufficient tunnel 
headroom for large machines. 

In western South America industry has outstripped 
the railroad and the only means of transportation in 
some localities is the mule or the llama. The capacity 
of a mule is rather limited and so far no one seems to 
have had much success in enlarging his size and lifting 
power. Hence it is necessary to limit the size of the 
burden to the means at hand and the difficulties of 
each particular problem are unique. 

How the Pittsburgh Machine Tool Co. fixed up one 
of its lathes for South American travel in shown in the 
illustrations. Fig. 1 shows the complete machine and 
Fig. 2 the parts disassembled and the bed cut into 
“‘one-mule” sections. 
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History and Development 


First Magnetic Chuck Patent Issued Forty-Eight Years Ago—Early Chucks and Their 
Construction—Progress from 1873 to 1914 


HE magnetic chuck, so familiar to the present- 

day toolmaker, by means of which flat work 

so quickly and conveniently located and held for 
surface grinding as well as to a lesser degree for 
operation on other machines, is not a thing of yester- 
day, but is rather contemporaneous with our fathers’ 
or possibly our grandfathers’ experience. 

Instead of being developed consequent to the intro- 
duction of a cheap, satisfactory and dependable supply 
of electric energy the chuck made its first appearance 
so far in advance of its time as to antedate any but 
the most crude machinery for generating electric cur- 
rent, and its early sponsors, though speaking in their 
patent application of a ‘““dynamo-electric machine,” relied 
rather upon the primary battery as a source of energy 
for their device. 


THE FIRST MAGNETIC-CHUCK PATENT 


The first magnetic chuck patent issued by the United 
States Patent Office was granted on April 15, 1873 
to three residents of England; one of whom, John 
Thomas Oakley, of Bermondsey, was an engineer. 
Allowing a not unreasonable period of two years for 
working out the idea, making and testing models, etc,. 
this would accord to the device the somewhat venerable 
age of 50 years. As the caption of this early patent 
is “Improvement in Magnetic Chucks for Lathes and 
Planers,” it is to be presumed that the subject of the 
patent was not the first of its kind. 

The claims, in part, of the patentees covered the 
“construction of chucks for lathes in an improved man- 
ner so as to render them more generally useful, and 
in adapting a magnetic holder (constructed on the same 
principles as the chucks for lathes) to planing, drilling 
and surfacing machines for the purpose of holding the 
metal article steady while under operation.” 

To quote further from the patent specifications: 
“In constructing a magnetic chuck for a lathe we form 
the chuck of two circular disks one of which is divided 
across its center into two parts which are separately 
connected with the bottom disk by pillars or studs 
round which is coiled insulated copper wire so that 
by means of a galvanic battery or a magneto-electric 


machine the chuck will be converted into a powerful 
electromagnet which, when an article made of iron or 
will hold it firmly.” 


steel is placed thereon, 





caused little uneasiness of 


The construction of the chuck for planers, etc.—what 
we now call the rectangular chuck—was practically 
the same except that there were more divisions. For 
the purpose of strengthening the divided upper plate 
of the chuck the slots, or openings between the poles 
were to be “filled in with brass, copper, or other non- 
magnetic substances.” 

The claims cover various modifications of mechanical] 
construction, all involving the same magnetic principle, 
which indeed to the lay mind would seem to be amply 
covered by the first claim. Any departure from the 
original chuck would necessarily lie in the direction of 
changes in the mechanical structure and in methods of 
application of the magnetic principles. 

A reproduction of the patent drawing of this grand- 
father of magnetic chucks is shown in Fig. 16. Little 
description is necessary as the eye of the practical 
mechanic will cover all its details at a glance. 

INDEPENDENT MAGNET CONSTRUCTION 

As will be seen, this chuck incontestably belongs in 
the independent magnet class already considered in Part 
I of this aticle. The rotary chuck carries but one single 
U-shaped magnet, both poles of which are brought to 
the working surface. The rectangular chuck is a series 
of such magnets, or units, and made to any 
size by adding more units. 

Nothing is said in the specifications as to the materia] 
of which the “circular casing,” enclosing the magnets, 
is made, but the back plate which screws to the spindle 
is one of the two “steel disks” referred to. It obviously 
is no essential part of the magnetic circuit, and it, as 
well as the casing, might better be made of non- 
magnetic material, as the heavy iron back-bar of the 
magnet is capable of carrying all the magnetic currents 
that the coils could induce. 

The contact rings of 


may be 


are mounted the 
periphery of the chuck, being insulated therefrom by) 
a ring of vulcanite, and current is carried to them 
by spring contacts “to be mounted upon any convenient 


part of the lathe.” 


brass upon 


LITTLE DIFFICULTY FROM ELECTROTECHNICS 


“Volts,” “lines of 
to these 
no current 


force,” etc., 
pioneers of 
that they 


“ohms,” “amperes,” 
mind 


magnetic-chuck manufacture for 
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would be likely to get from any “magneto-electric” 
machine of that period would be likely to burn out their 
coils. Nor were they troubled with overheating of coils 
or of the breaking down of insulation by reason of 
alkaline grinding solutions. All of these troubles 
belonged to a later day of high-voltage currents and 
high-powered grinding machinery. 

They did however, evidently discover that the electro- 
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FIG. lf THE GRANDFATHER MAGNETIC CHUCKS 


PATENTED 187 


OF 


magnet exercised little restraint upon the movement 
sidewise of a piece being operated upon, hence the two 
rows of small holes at right angles “into which pins 
or studs may be driven or screwed, to assist in centering 
and holding the article on the face of the chuck.” 


OAKLEY S. WALKER, PIONEER IN MAGNETIC CHUCK 
DEVELOPMENT IN AMERICA 


To Oakley S. Walker, of Worcester, Mass., belongs a 
large share of the credit that goes to the pioneer in 
this undertaking. Recognizing the possibilities of a 
device that had hitherto been looked upon as little more 
than an impracticable toy, though in all probability even 
he did not fully visualize the extent to which it would 
become a factor in production, he early began the 
experiments that have resulted in making the magnetic 
chuck one of the most indispensable auxiliary devices 
in modern machine industry. 

Mr. Walker’s first patent on magnetic chucks was 
granted on July 21, 1896, twenty-three years after the 
issue of the original patent. For a number of years 
he had privately conducted experiments with the device 
and had promptly recognized its then fatal defect, which 
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MAGNETIC EDGE” BY 
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INCREASING THE 
BREAKIN« PHE 
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was its inability to oppose any resistance other than 
friction to the lateral movement of a piece of work held 
upon its surface, so long as that movement did not tend 
to decrease the number of lines of force passing into 
the work. 

Probably for this reason the first Walker chuck was 
a marked departure from the chuck of 1873, in that the 
independent magnet feature of the original had been 
discarded and the principle we have classed as “single- 
magnet” had been substituted. This was perhaps the 
natural result of his endeavor to break up the holding 
surface into as many areas of opposed polarity as was 
practical without reducing the size and consequent 
power of the magnets. 


“MAGNETIC EDGE” 


This breaking up of the magnetic surface was accom- 
plished by making one of the polepieces of irregular 
outline and enclosing it within the other so that the 
air-gap, from being a straight line across the surface, 
became a narrow, though still continuous, line weaving 
in and out in such a way as to cover the larger part of 
the chuck face; thus making it impossible for even 
quite a small piece of work to lie upon the magnets 

















WALKER CHUCK, PATENTED 18395 


FIRST 


FIG. 18 


THE 


without crossing the gap two or more times. Mr. 
Walker had discovered the value and bearing of “mag- 
netic edge.” 

If we inspect the diagram, Fig. 17, we will note that 
both outlines enclose the same superficial area. This 
(in the original drawing) is 5 sq.in. The length of 
contours, however, is quite different, being less than 
9 in. in A and 12 in. in B. Considering them as poles 
of a magnet, with the same degree of magnetic satura- 
tion or lines of force per square inch, the “pull” of one 
should exactly equal that of the other. 

If, on the other hand, we consider two magnetic sur- 
faces one made up of square poles as at A and the other 
of poles similar in shape to B, we will see that a sliding 
movement of a piece in contact with the surfaces of the 
magnets B would alter the magnetic flux to a much 
greater degree than a similar movement on magnets A. 
The resistance of the former to such a movement would 
therefore be greater. 

It may be safely assumed that the original patentees 
knew little, if anything, about lines of force and very 
likely did not know the reason why their chuck, while 
holding the work strongly to itself, would permit it 
easily to slip sideways. 

The first chuck patented by Mr. Walker, shown in 
Fig. 18, displays evidence of much thought and experi- 
ment. It is the beginning of the long line of “single 
magnet” chucks that has been developed by this prolific 
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inventor. It differs from the chuck in 1873 in that 
there is but a single coil of wire to carry the energizing 
current and that the body of the chuck is included in 
the path of the magnetic currents. The core of this 


magnet is “cast metal” thougn whether of iron or steel 
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WALKER ROTARY CHUCKS 
the specifications do not say. It is cast in one piece 
with the flange at one end and the zig-zag polepiece 
at the other (length in this case being the shortest 
dimension), thus forming a spool upon which the wire 
is wound. 

The shell, also cast, is a rectangular box with one of 
its larger sides open, the other side, corresponding to 
the bottom of a box, having an opening to fit loosely 
over the polepiece, leaving at all points a narrow space 
between itself and the polepiece to be filled with non- 
magnetic material. After dressing the surfaces the 
core is placed in the box and fastened by means of 
countersunk head screws. The sinuous opening between 
the polepiece and shell is then filled by pouring in lead 
or babbitt, and the outer surface dressed off smooth. 

To increase the holding power of the chuck against 
a lateral] movement of the work the holding surface was 
later designed so that a part of the magnetic gap lay i: 
a straight line parallel] to the longer dimension of the 
chuck and near to the rear edge. A strip of soft iron 
in. thick was screwed and dowelled to the mag- 
paralleled the 


about 
netic surface in such position that it 
straight line of the air gap, and, as it was in contact 
only with the outer magnetic pole, it thus became a part 
of the latter and exerted a strong attraction upon an) 
piece of work lying in proximity to it. 

This strip thus served two purposes: 
edge, parallel to the direction of travel of the machine 
table upon which the chuck was used, it served to bring 
the work into alignment; by its magnetic attraction 
exerted in a horizontal direction, it had a tendency to 
prevent the work from becoming displaced by “slewing”’ 
or sidewise movement. 


as a straight 


CHANGED CONDITIONS AFFECT TYPE OF CHUCK 


Curiously enough, the original patentees seemed to 
be chiefly concerned with lathe chucks, their flat chuck 
for planers being apparently a’secondary consideration: 
while Mr. Walker’s first serious attempts are in the 
direction of developing the flat chuck. This would be 
accounted for by the development in the intervening 
years of the process of surface grinding as a machining 
operation, to which the magnetic chuck is peculiarly 
adapted. Grinding wheels of the earlier period were 
mostly made of wood with a leather cover to which 
emery grains were fastened with glue, and were used 
for polishing; actual grinding for the removal of 
materials as we know the process today was accom- 
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plished, if at all, by means of grindstones, the work 
being held in the operator’s hand. 

Mr. Walker’s experiments had not been confined 
exclusively to the flat chuck, however, for at the time 
the latter was first described in the American Machinist 
(July 16, 1896) mention was also made of a rotary 
chuck for use in a lathe, the work for which it was 
adapted being the facing of some thin special washers. 
A description of the chuck shown in Fig. 18 was given 
in the article and also there was displayed a half-tone 
engraving showing the actual chuck mounted upon a 
milling machine. In the Aug. 13, 1896 issue of the 
same journal were shown not only drawings of a modifi- 
cation of the surface of the flat chuck, but also two 
forms of rotary chuck, the latter being reproduced in 
Fig. 19. 

Between 1896 and 1898, Mr. Walker made further 
experiments with the rotary chuck, and on Nov. 15 of 
the latter year obtained a patent on such a chuck to be 
used on a lathe, but as is distinctly shown in Fig. 20 
the device, though mounted in a lathe, is intended for 
use as a grinding fixture. In this device as in his pre- 
viously patented first chuck the inventor departed from 
the independent magnet construction of the early chuck 
and made a single central core with the energizing coil 
surrounding it; the magnetic circuit being completed 
through the casing of the device. 

Contact of the work A with both poles is provided by 
the screwed bushing B which becomes a part of the 
casing and consequently of the same polarity, and the 
sliding, self-adjusting center plug C, which, slightly 
tapered on its outer ends, will be drawn into the holes 
in the work when the energizing current is thrown on. 
The tapered end of this movable plug centers the work 
and at the same time acts as the central pole of the 
magnet. Bushing B and plug C had to be made to suit 
the work to be ground so that the tool was hardly one 
for the casual job. 


NO PROVISION TO EXCLUDE WATER 

Up to this time little attention had been accorded to 
making the of the chuck water-tight, but the 
increasing use of grinding compounds to absorb the 
heat generated by the wheel as grinding pressures and 
amount of material to be removed increased, especially 
the use of strongly alkaline solutions, made trouble for 
the magnetic chuck by breaking down the insulation, 
causing short circuits and burning out of coils. 

On June 19, 1900, a patent was granted to Mr. Walker 
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THE EVOLUTION OF 
CHUCK 


SECOND STAGE IN 
ROTARY 


covering a departure in mechanical construction of mag- 
netic chucks. Heretofore it had been considered suf- 
ficient to close the air-gap by simply pouring in molten 
babbit, but in the new type the bottom and side of the 
box were cast integral with the core and a separate 
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polepiece made which became part of the cover or upper 
surface, notwithstanding the fact that the upper sur- 
face had to do duty as two separate magnetic poles of 
opposed polarity. 

This seeming difficulty was adjusted by making the 


A 




















FIG l WORKING SURFACE OF PERFECTED WALKER 
ROTARY CHUCK, PATENTED 1912 


cover in the form of a grid with long narrow openings 
extending nearly across it and making a polepiece with 
projections fitting into but not filling the openings in 
the grid, leaving at all points at least 4 in. of space be- 
tween the two pieces. Fixing these two parts firmly in 
their relative positions, molten babbitt was poured into 
the joint and after it had become cold the babbitt was 
staked or swaged in with a caulking tool. Just how all 
this was done will be amply explained in a later article 
dealing with the manufacture of the Walker chuck, for 
though the shape has been somewhat changed, the 
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top plate here described is still standard construction. 

In January, 1902, Mr. Walker was granted a patent 
covering the tilting feature, by which the chuck could 
be inclined to plane or grind taper pieces, for by this 
time the magnetic chuck had become a _ recognized 
adjunct of the planer as well as the surface grinding 
machine. This patent also covered modifications of the 
top plate: the well-known double-comb form of polepiece 
being adopted and the plate made wider than the chuck 
with the edges turned down to act as a sort of umbrella 
in protecting the interior from water. 

Leakage from the top was practically eliminated but 
the front of the box where the contact switch was 
located remained open and the splash could still get in 
its deadly work on the coils. 

Various means of combating this trouble were tried, 
including the attachment of an air hose to the chuck 
body and keeping a continuous current of air sweeping 





FIG. 23 POLEPIECE OF WALKER ROTARY CHUCK 





through the interior in order to keep the coils dry, but 
this involved extra operating expense and caused addi- 
tional trouble, besides presupposing the existence in the 
shop where the chuck was to be used of a pressure 
blower. Later imprevements closed up the box en- 
tirely, placed the contact switch on the wall or some 
other part of the machine and made the chuck body 
as tight as a German submarine before the coming 
of a depth bomb. 

From 1902 to 1912 there was not much activity in 
the way of patents upon the magnetic chuck. In 1904 
a patent was granted to C. W. Sponsel, of Hartford, 
Conn., upon a magnetic chuck, but his “chuck” appears 
to be a device for picking up, turning over, and deposit- 
ing certain articles for the purpose of inspecting, and 
is not in any sense a work holder for machining opera- 
tions. 

A Two-Part CHUCK 


In 1911 B. M. W. Hansen, also of Hartford, took out 
a patent upon a two-part chuck, the top plate of which 
was provided with handles and was not permanently) 
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attached to the magnetic body. The idea seems to have 
been to provide one chuck with two or more top plates 
so that when the operation, whatever it was, upon one 
plateful of work was completed the plate could be lifted 
off and replaced with another that had previously been 
loaded, thus allowing the operator to clear off the 
finished pieces, clean his top plate, and arrange new 
work upon it while the machine was at work. 

In 1912 Mr. Walker again comes forward, this time 
with the rotary chuck which is now so well known in 
connection with his name. It should be borne in mind 
that with the increasing applicability of the magnetic 
chuck and the enormous expansion of the range of 
manufactured products, the work which it was called 
upon to do and the conditions affecting it were rapidly 
changing. Up to 1900 the device was strictly a toolroom 
proposition and the work which came to it was in the 
nature of comparatively large pieces, rarely more than 
one or two of a kind, of hardened steel that had already 
been machined, requiring only light grinding operations 
to finish them. 


BECOMES A REAL FACTOR IN PRODUCTION 


From now on, however, the chuck becomes a more 
and more important factor in production. It was ex- 
pected to hold large numbers of small pieces at a time, 
often rough castings or forgings, against the enor- 
mously increased grinding pressures necessary to re- 
move stock fast enough to keep pace with modern manu- 
facturing requirements. 

The advent of the vertical spindle grinding machine 
had created an entirely new job for the magnetic chuck 
and to meet its exacting requirements in the manu- 
facture of small parts the surface of the chuck must be 
split up into many more sections of opposed polarity 
than had hitherto been considered necessary, for by this 
time the fact was recognized that if you wanted to hang 
on to a piece of iron or steel the piece must span at least 
one air-gap on the chuck’s surface. 

Chucks were regularly made as large as 26 in. in 
diameter and were expected to hold small pieces of work 
clear to the edge. To obtain this distribution of holding 
power the top plate was made in the shape shown in 
Fig. 21, the parts enclosed within the heavy black lines 
being inserted polepieces. 

Fig. 22 shows the body or shell of the chuck and the 
circular magnet cores, while Fig. 23 shows the shape of 
the polepieces which, as will be noted, are all in one 
casting; the ring base of which rests on the top of the 
cores. As in all single magnet chucks the casing carries 
the magnetic current to the grid which forms the op- 
posite pote: 

The central part of a rotary chuck also presented a 
difficulty in the shape of a rather large area which was 
all of one polarity. This condition did not cause trouble 
so long as large pieces were to be held, but when 
working upon a large number of small pieces there must 
necessarily be a large space left vacant at the center. 
This did not please the advocates of rapid production 
and various methods of obviating this difficulty were 
put forward. One of these methods which will be dis- 
cussed in a later article was the use of an auxiliary 
top plate, having polepieces extending much nearer the 
center than the construction of the chuck itself would 
allow. Such an auxiliary plate was included in this 


patent. 


(Part II to be continued next week.) 
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Better Business 


Transformation of Krupp Works 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The German Krupp Works has just published the 
first after-war annual report. It will be appreciated 
that it certainly was not an easy task to transform 
the largest plant for the manufacture of war material 
the world has ever seen, into a plant, or better into 
a hundred different departments, for the output of 
instruments, machines and other appliances of peace. 
This has now been accomplished, not without great 
exertions and a considerable loss of capital to the stock- 
holders. 

It would fill too many columns to give a full account 
of all the changes which have been made and we there- 
fore confine our remarks to the following data: Iron 
and other mines, coal mines and most of the metallur- 
gical works have undergone no changes. The Buckau- 
Magdeburg’ establishments, the _ so-called ‘“Gruson 
Works,” have resumed their old activity and consider- 
ably enlarged their plants. The shipbuilding yards at 
Kiel, the “Germaniawerft,” are building and repairing 
merchant vessels. The Bavarian Gun Factories at 
Munich, which had been erected during the war, have 
been sold to the firm of F. Neumeyer, Ltd., at Nurnberg, 
at a considerable loss. Especially at Essen and at some 
other places, large machinery plants and other works 
have undergone great changes and a number of very 
large buildings had to be torn down and rebuilt. The 
report points out that these works in particular neces- 
sitated the expenditure of large funds. 

The Essen works, besides making rails, railway mate- 
rial of every class, locomotives, etc., has added new 
plants for the manufacture of paper-mill machinery, 
spinning and weaving machinery, etc. In connection 
with the Gruson Works at Magdeburg the manufacture 
of excavating machinery also has been started. In order 
to develop the sale of all these new enterprises, special 
arrangements have been made and new sales organiza- 
tions have been established, the most prominent among 
them being the Krupp Harvest Machinery Co., of Berlin; 
the Krupp-Ernemann Kino Apparatus Co., of Dresden; 
the Krupp Motor Co., of Berlin; the van Eupen Auto- 
mobile Co., of Essen; and the Krupp Sales Bureau for 
Small Machinery, of Berlin. Furthermore, the Krupp 
Works has taken a large financial interest in the “Devon 
Company” of Rotterdam, in order to facilitate the im- 
portation of foreign iron ore. The Krupp Co. has also 
made arrangements with the Prussian State authorities 
and the wealthy Duke of Croy for the development of 
new mineral deposits within the border of the Prussian 
State. i 

The large Graphite Works of Passau, in Bavaria, 
and the Kropfmuhl Graphite Works, Ltd., in both of 
which the Krupps are largely interested, have 
united into one company under the control of the Essen 
works. 

At the end of the year the number of men employed 
amounted to 92,260 of whom 49,837 were in the Essen 
works alone. Though the net earnings were 79.5 mil- 
lion marks, no dividend could be paid out. The net 
earnings during the previous year showed only 11.7 
million marks. 

The above-mentioned net earnings were divided as 
follows: 35 millions special reserve funds, 20 millions 
for new homes, 20 millions for beneficent purposes and 
the remainder for new account. 
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Tools for Locomotive Steam Pipe Joints 


Making Reamers for Steam-Pipe Work—Saving High-Speed Steel—An Expanding Chuck 
and a Double Toolpost—Turning a Ball Joint 


By FRANK A. 


HE halftone Fig. 1 illustrates a type of ball joint 

reamer for steam pipe work on locomotives, while 

the line drawing Fig. 2 gives details of its con- 
struction. 

The reamer is made up with a soft steel body and 
high-speed steel blades which are inserted in milled 
slots in the body and calked in place. The body is 
bored out and threaded and a Morse taper shank is 
threaded at the body end to screw tightly into place. 
The taper shank is formed with a liberal shoulder 
which up squarely a faced seat in the 
body. 

The slots are in. wide and are cut at an angle of 
55 deg. with the vertical so that the included angle would 
The method of cutting the blades from the 
bars of stock is shown by the detail at the bottom of 
the drawing. The ends, front and rear, are cut off at 
55 deg. angle so that practically no metal is wasted 
except for the saw kerf and the small corner at the 
rear end which is milled away in squaring off the heel 


against 


sets 


be 110 deg. 


of the blade. 
A 45-deg 
steel is represented by the line drawing Fig. 3. 


reamer with inserted blades of high-speed 


This 

















l BALI IOINT REAMERS 
tool is for steam pipe joints and general work. Its 
blades are of the same section as those used in the 


radius reamer described above, and shank and body are 
assembled in a similar manner. 

A fixture for grinding radius or spherical reamers of 
the type illustrated by Figs. 1 and 2 is shown in Fig. 4. 
This device is made to be used on the table of the grind- 
ing machine and consists of a swivelling head carrying 
a spindle which receives the reamer to be sharpened. 
The upper swivel plate carries a tooth rest against 
which the reamer teeth are brought in succession for 
grinding to radius. The swivelling action of the 
fixture under the hand of the operator carries the edge 
of the blade past the wheel in an arc of the required 
radius and brings all teeth to uniform shape. 

One of these reamers is seen in operation on a dry 
pipe in Fig. 5. The work is done under a radial drilling 
machine with the pipe supported under tool by means 
carried upon suitable 


of its flange and the outer end 


ey eling blocks. 


STANLEY 


An interesting operation is represented by Fig. 6 
which shows the turning of a Mallet universal-joint 
pipe with the aid of a radius attachment for the lathe. 
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iG DETAILS OF I 


Other special features of interest in connection with the 
equipment include an expanding form of chuck fo 
carrying the end of the pipe, and a double toolholder, 
both of which appliances are shown in Fig. 7 represent- 
ing the rear of the lathe. The chuck and toolholder may 
be briefly described before further reference is made to 
the details of the radius attachment. 

The chuck is attached to the faceplate of a 42-in. lathe 
and consists of a flanged cylindrical body in which are 
three jaws adapted to be expanded radially by means 
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of a cone-shaped center plug which is operated by a 
draw-in bolt. The jaws are held in their radial seats 
in the chuck by a spring-wire ring which passes through 
holes drilled crosswise in the outer ends of the jaws. 
This spring also holds the jaws in contact with the 
expanding plug and when the latter is released the jaws 
move toward the center and release the work. In oper- 
ation they expand uniformly and so locate the work 
centrally by the interior surface. 

The end of the pipe to be machined is carried on a 
large cone mounted upon the tailstock center. This 
cone is cleared on three different portions of its sur- 
face, thus leaving a three-point bearing for the pipe 
end. 

The double toolholder is arranged as seen in Fig. 7. 
The tool for finishing the ball end of the pipe is shown 
in the straight slot at the right side of the holder or 
the side nearest the faceplate. The other side of the 
holder is machined at an angle so that the tool carried 
therein may be adjusted laterally by simply moving 
it in or out in its slot. The toolholder is shown in 
detail with all parts of the radius attachment in Fig. 8. 

The principal parts of this attachment are the radius- 
bar connection holder A, the radius-bar connection B, 
the radius bar C, the radius-bar pin D, and the guide 
E. The double toolholder will be seen in three views 
at F’. All parts are of steel as marked on the drawing. 

The radius-bar connection holder A is attached to the 
rear of the tailstock base by two j-in. bolts and projects 
out over the rear of the carriage where it is engaged 
by the guide / which is bolted to the carriage by a 
l-in. tap bolt. The connection holder is 3 in. wide by 
1} in, thick and it is provided with a { x }-in. groove 
which fits a tongue on the upper arm of the guide. 
Thus as the carriage is moved along either to right or 
left, the connection holder is firmly supported and can- 
not be sprung out of line by the action of the radius 
bar in operating the toolslide upon the carriage. The 
supporting gib under the opening in the guide E is 
shown by the drawing and the method of attaching the 
radius bar will be seen in the assembly views. 

The radius bar connection B is secured to the holder 
A by two j-in. tap bolts and carries a shoulder stud 
which is screwed into a l-in. tapped hole. The 14-in. 
body of the stud enters the rear hole in the radius bar, 
while the front end of the radius bar is bored to fit 
over the similar sized body of the bar pin D which is 
tapped into the cross-slide on the carriage. The nut 
for the regular slide-rest screw is, of course, released 
by removing its holding screw so that the slide may 
be free to move under the action of the radius bar. 

The plan view shows the work set up with the round 
ended turning tool exactly along the center line of the 
radius bar when the latter is at right angles to the 
lathe center or in its fully extended position. When 
the carriage is fed along the work the rear end of the 
radius bar pivots about pin G in connection B and the 
front of the radius bar must then draw the toolslide 
and tool toward the work. The feeding motion of the 
carriage must therefore produce a movement of the 
cutting edge of the turning tool in the path of a circle 
and bring the end of the pipe to a spherical form. The 
radius bar, it should be noted, is made with a distance 
between centers R equal to the sum of the radius of the 
ball end to be turned and the radius of the cutting point 
of the tool, 

The tools described were made and are used by the 
Sacramento shops of the Southern Pacific Co. 
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Don’t Be Too Busy—Systems That Clog 
Business Are Worse than None at All 


By JOHN R, GODFREY 


There are different brands of efficiency bugs—just as 
with other things. Some few are as near 100 per cent 
as mortal man can hope for. But most of them just play 
around as naggers and fault-finders. 

I. ran across a new brand the other day however—the 
queerest combination of them all—an efficiency expert 
who is so busy he never gets anything done. 

He’s developed a new device which has merit—and 
he’s got an ample supply of real brains into the bargain. 
But he’s got them sidetracked by an obsession that he’s 
the busiest man in the world. The one-armed paper- 
hanger with the hives has nothing on him. 

He pointed with pride to two fat folders, full to run- 
ning over with unanswered letters. Some of them ran 
back for six months and he just hadn’t been able to 
take time to answer any of them. If I couldn’t have 
answered half of them in the time he wasted on me, I'd 
eat my shirt—and I’m shy on shirts, tco, this winter. 
And you see efficiency mottoes all over the place. ‘Make 
every minute count’—“Put not off till tomorrow’— 
“Plan your work’’—etc., etc. He kept two salesmen 
parked outside the rail while he spoiled a perfectly good 
afternoon for me. 

And then I ran into one of his systems as she is in 
action. I wanted some special lamp sockets for a hurry 
job. So 1 ’phoned the factory, got the price and was 
told I’d get a delivery date the next day. And here the 
alleged system began to get in its fine work. 

Days passed, so I called up the factory—long distance 
toll each time. Was greeted with a sadly surprised voice 

“Haven't you got that information vet We told the 
city office to let you know at once. We'll phone them 
immediately.” 

Two days more passed and not a peep out of the city 
office, so I called them up myself. For a wonder the chap 
at the other end knew something about the inquiry. 

“When can I get delivery on those lamps?” 

“Can't tell you over the ’phone. I'll send a salesman 
to see you.’ 

“Send your salesman where he can do some good. [ 
don’t need him. I know exactly what I want. I know 
the price. All I want is a delivery date. You know that 
as well as the salesman. Why not tell me now and save 
time? I’ve waited two weeks now.” 

“Sorry sir, but our system says a salesman must 
handle all such matters. We can’t bust up the system, 
you know, sir. It cost a bunch of money, you know, 
and, by heck, we've got to use it! I'll send the salesmar 
right away, sir.” 

That was a week ago, and he hasn’t shown up yet. Ih 
the meantime I’ve placed the order where there was less 
system and more pep—and the sockets came today. 

We've got to have systems—but we don’t want the 
wrong kind. Many of them are simply ways and means 
of telling you what you ought to have done last week 
They are sort of postmortems on our mistakes without 
the redeeming features of preventing the same mistak« 
occurring again. 

Don’t get the bug of being too busy to get anything 
done. And don’t tie up to a system that clogs the get- 
ting of orders and the delivery of goods. For orders aré 
not overly plentiful just now and customers need nurs 
ing if we want to keep the wheels turning. 
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BUILDING MOTORS. 
ON THE 


PACIFIC COAST 


By Fred H. Colvin 
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VY. Construction and Arrangement of the Shop — Inspection of Crankshafts, Camshafts 
and Cylinders—Assembly and Tests of the Motors 


the Hall-Scott shop has been previously referred screens for separating departments is clearly shown. 

to and is still further shown in Figs. 85 and 86. The inspection bench for crankshafts is shown in 
These views also show something of the toolroom Fig. 87 and can be studied in considerable detail, be- 
equipment as well as of the arrangement of the tool- ginning with the substantial faceplate A in box form 
maker’s benches in Fig. 85. Instead of being parallel which acts as a surface plate. The crankshaft is placed 
with the windows, the benches are at right angles to on the blocks B and C so that it can be easily turned 
them which has some advantages, both as to light and’ in order that- main bearings can be readily tested by 
in making it easily possible to give each toolmaker means of the Ames indicator D. Turning the crank- 
who requires bench space, an individual work bench _ shaft into different positions will indicate if the shaft 
where he can keep his tool kit and also have the priv-. is sprung and how much. 


r NHE unusual amount of daylight illumination in acy which is necessary on some work. The use of wire 
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FIG. 85 TOOLROOM BENCHES AND LIGHTING 


























RIG 88 GAGING FIXTURE FOR CYLINDERS FIG. 89 INSPECTING MARINE AND AVIATION CYLINDERS 
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FIG. 8&7. 


Various length gages are shown at E, F and G, each 
being used in checking different dimensions. These 
gages test the location of the various cranks with rela- 
tion to each other and to the end of the shaft. The 
outside diameter of the shaft, the main bearings and 


TESTING 


\ CRANKSHAFT 


the various crankpins are tested by the snap gage H 
and the micrometers shown at 7. 

The gaging fixtures for the cylinders are shown in 
Figs. 88 and 89. The first shows the inspection block 
empty and the second with an aviation cylinder in 
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THE CAMSHAFT 
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92 THE ASSEMBLY UNDER WAY 
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93. READY FOR THE CYLINDERS 
place. It will be noted that the block or base has a 
hole for the projection of the cylinder which centers it 
and also allows it to rest on the bolt flange. The two 
pins in the uprights A, Fig 88, locate the holes in the 
flange while the dial indicator B measures the space of 
the opposite flange. The height of the pad for the cam- 
shaft housing is shown by the indicator C, the gage 
for testing the cylinder bore is shown at D, together 
with the standard ring by which it is set. Gages of 
other kinds are also shown in both illustrations. 

The machine for testing the camshaft is shown in 
Fig. 90. As with the crankshaft the camshaft is 
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94. A LOT OF MARINE MOTOR-BASES 
mounted on a substantial cast-iron base which acts 
as a surface plate and on this is mounted the bed and 
the two centers on which the camshaft is revolved for 
testing. The disk A is suitably graduated so that by 
carefully noting its position, it is an easy matter to 
watch the valve openings at all points and to thoroughly 
test the accuracy of the cams themselves. The indicat- 
ing fixture B, in the center is moved along the bed so 
as to test each pair of cams. 

Rocker arms which duplicate the rocker in the motor 
itself, form part of this indicator, the ends which 
actuate the valve stems being shown at C. The valve 











DYNAMOMETER TEST 











TESTING WITH THE PROPELLER 
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stems bear on the inner end 
of the multiplying levers D 
which show the opening of 
the valve on a large scale. 
After the inspection of 
parts comes the assembling, 
showing a marine 
mounted in a 





Fig. 91 
motor-base 
trunnion assembling fixture 
which allows it to be swung 
into any desired position in 
order to get at various parts 
of the case or the parts which 
The trun- 
nions are of substantial size 
and the bearings are split on 


go in, or on, it. 





one side so as to be easils 
clamped by means of the hand 
screws A and B. 

In Fig. 92 the 
has progressed considerably 
and it will also be noted that this stand has a different 
clamping arrangement as at A. Fig. 93 shows the 
assembly ready for the cylinders and the reversing- 
gear which goes in the case at the right. 

The row of engine bases shown in Fig. 94 gives an 
the way in which the bases go through the 
assembling department. Another indication of the way 
in which the motors are built, can be seen in Fig. 95 
where a lot of aviation motors are waiting test. One 
of the test stands is shown in Fig. 96, the motor load 
being supplied by the large dynamometer at A. It 
will be further noted that the exhaust hood B is shaped 
especially to receive the exhaust from the motor so as 


assembly ~T 


idea of 


to keep the air of the testing room as pure as possible. 


An exhaust fan in connection with this hood keeps 
practically all of the products of combustion out of 
the testing room. 

Fig. 97 shows one of the motors on the test stand 


with a propeller. The lack of vibration in the motor is 
shown by the sharp outlines of the motor which is in 


while nothing can be seen of the propeller 


the hub 


motion, 


except 


A Ball Bearing Pipe Center 


“SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


In the locomotive shops of the Chicago & Alton Rail 
the pipe center shown in the 
different 
ball 


road Co., at Bloomington, 
This is somewhat 


has been made 
found in 


illustration 


from those usually that it possesses a 
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AVIATION ENGINES AWAITING 
thrust bearing to take up the end thrust from the pipe. 
It should be understood that the opposite side of the 
head from that appearing at A is conical in form so that 
it slips inside and centers one end of the pipe. 

The part B was turned from a single forging and its 


ball race and bearing spindle were carefully case- 
hardened. Spiral oil-grooves are provided on the 
spindle. The head was turned from a gray-iron casting 


and the ball cup race pressed in place. The maximum 
size of pipe that this center will take is 6 inches. 


Some Standards of the Last Century 
By L. L. THWING 

Now that the matters of low costs and extreme accu 
racy are holding the attention of production managers, 
let us consider how our predecessors looked at these 
problems, and how well they were satisfied with their 
efforts. In the proceedings of the Society of Arts 1825 
England), Mr. Clements in reporting on the efficiency 
Results which satisfy all ordinary 
requirements cost 1 penny per square foot with a varia 
than 0.01 in. in 10 in.” This is reported 
with evident satisfaction. The cost would be highly so, 


of planers says: 


less 


tion of 
even today. 

James Watts in 1879, in building his first engine, was 
forced to be contented with in diam 
eter with a variation of { in., and he packed the pistor 
with paper, putty, old hat 
After developing his processes somewhat he writes to his 
partner, Mr. Bolton, saying: “The completion of the 
cylinder with the new boring bar is most satisfactory, 
the piston fitting so well that there was scarcely room 
for inserting a half-crown piece at the worst part.” 

Henry Maudsley who is generally credited with the 
the was hired by the English 
mechanic Joseph Bramah at the age of nineteen. After 
working for several years his pay was increased to 7 
pence a week (which probably included his board), but 
upon Maudsley’s demand for a further increase he was 
refused so curtly that he left Bramah’s employ. 


a cylinder 18 in. 


pasteboard, and even an 


invention of slide-rest 


The American Machinist for June 28, 1879, gives a 
list of about machine-tool builders, with the 
current wage for machinists in their employ. This 
averaged 15 to 20c. an hour for skilled workmen, and 
mentioned as 10 per higher than in 1863 


seventy 


was cent 
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Taxes and Business Depression 


Increased Sales Do Not Yield Correspondingly Increased Profit—Excess Profits Tax 
Keeps the Cost of Living High—Revised Method of Taxation Is Necessary 
By A. W. MARKLEY 


T THE present time we hear much discussion and 
complaint concerning the Federal income, ex- 
cess profits and war profits taxes. A noteworthy 

example of this rather widespread dissatisfaction was 
the recent petition of a large group of business men, 
representives of all lines of industry, to the Federal 
government requesting that the December payment 
of taxes be deferred to a later date. It was thought by 
this group that such a procedure would ease some- 
what the already strained financial resources of the 
country. That this movement did not succeed because 
of the pressure of government debts in no way lessens 
the necessity for a revised method of taxation. 

Some interesting sidelights on this situation may be 
obtained from the following charts and figures repro- 
duced from the actual records of a company engaged 
in producing a staple line for machinery manufactur- 
ers. Their case is perhaps typical and this discussion 
may help to clarify the issue and portray the need for 
an improved method of industrial taxation. 

Let us begin with chart No. 1. 

SALES BY CALEN — CHART “1 
DAR YEARS 
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14 15 16 I7 18 19 20 

This chart shows a comparison of sales in dollars 
over the seven years from 1914 to 1920 inclusive. There 
is a steady rise from 1914 through 1918. Sales in 
1919 and 1920 are practically equal to 1917 sales. This 
fact should be borne in mind. 

Having portrayed the sales conditions the next step 
is to show the results in the way of earnings. Chart 
No. 2 shows the gross earnings of this typical com- 
pany over the period of years from 1914 to 1920 in- 
clusive. Charts 1 and 2 are not drawn to the same 
scale, but chart 2 may be compared to chart 1 to very 
good purpose. The difference between the two charts 
that may be noted is that the large increase in sales 
in 1918 over 1917 and 1919 did not yield correspond- 
ingly great profits. The sales column for 1918 is nearly 
half again as tall as that for 1917 or 1919 but earn- 
ings were not in proportion. The explanation un- 
doubtedly lies in the facts that many inexperienced men 
were taken on at that time and that these men were 
unable to produce as effectively as the experienced men. 
The dotted lines depict the difference between the 
actual earnings and what would have been a propor- 
tionate increase in earnings, the volume of business 
being taken into account. This shows how important 
labor efficiency is in a factory. 








Another point that strikes the upon compar- 
ing these charts is the marked’ decline in earnings of 
1920 as compared with 1919. As was mentioned before 
the volume of sales for the two years was approxi- 
mately equal. This decline in earnings is due to two 
things: (1) the increased cost of materials and sup- 
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GROSS EARNINGS BY --: CHART*2 
CALENDAR YEARS i 
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plies such as fuel, oil power, etc.; (2) to the increased 
cost of labor. The latter item is the great factor and 
this cost alone rose 25 per cent. 

Chart No. 3 shows the steady and typical rise of 
wages and the way wages kept ahead of the average 
cost of living. 

Chart No. 4 brings us to our subject matter, namely, 
the effect on earnings of Federal income, excess profit 
and war profit taxes. In this chart the total heights 
of the columns represent the gross earnings in each 
vear from 1914 to 1920 while the blackened area rep- 
resents the proportion that was paid to the government 
in taxes. The white part shows the net earnings of 
this company in each year. 

The taxes from 1914 to 1917 inclusive were so small 
that the blackened area is scarcely visible. In Octo- 
ber, 1917, the first war tax bill passed Congress; the 
first payment fell due in June, 1918, and a heavier 
one in December. As may be seen, half the earnings 
of this typical company went to the government and 
in 1919 two-thirds of this company’s gross earnings 


BESSRBSESREEESS 


-» 
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14 
were paid out as taxes. For in February, 1919, the 
second war tax bill was passed, increasing the taxes 
for 1919 but reducing them slightly for 1920. As may 
be seen, however, two-thirds of the earnings again went 
to the government in 1920. 
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paid each vear on the gross earnings of 
The last or 
which have already accrued 
against the 1920 income of this company and which 
must be paid in 1921. The dotted portion at the top 
represents additional taxes which are in dispute. It 


that the tax payment 


Paxes are 
tne previous year. 


chart 4 shows the taxes 


may be easily seen accrued for 


EARNINGS LESS a CHART *4 
TAXES BY CALEN- i: 
DAR YEARS = 


call tdi 


actually larger than the net 
The same thing was true in the two preceding 
vears—the taxes to be paid in each of these years were 
actually larger than the entire net income of the pre 
ceding year. 

lt is fer this reason that the tends 
«0 powerfully to keep up the high cost of living—for 
that he must keep up his 
profits or the following year will show a heavy loss. 

Even if the profits tax should be repealed 
by the present Congress the effects would not be felt 
until 1922, for with the present business depression 
taxes for 1921 will more than wipe out the profits of 
this vear in this typical case. The war taxes have not 
taken two-thirds of this company’s earnings, but 
have also borne very heavily on individual stock- 
holders as well. Chart 5 depicts this condition. In 
this chart the columns represent the 
of the company each year from 1914 to 1920 inclusive. 
The black portions of the columns represent the amounts 
paid out by the taxes. The shaded 
portions represent the amounts paid out by the large) 

















in 1921 is income fo 


1920. 


excess profits tax 


every business man knows 


excess 


only 
they 


gross earnings 


company in war 
stockholders as personal taxes. 

In other the small white portion of the 
columns show the slight return received by the larger 
their investment. To put this in fig- 

one-sixth of the gross earnings of this com- 
the years 1918, 1919 and 1920 can be listed 


ACTUAL NET PROFIT CHART*5S 
TO STOCKHOLDERS 


poy 


16 ‘17 ‘18 ‘19 ‘20 


the stockholders. In the case of this com- 
and we that this is not an unusual 
example, very close to five-sixths of the entire earnings 


words, 


stockholders on 
ures, only 


pany in 
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as net for 


pany, believe 


have gone to the government either as taxes on the 
company itself or as taxes paid by individual stock- 
holders. That this condition cannot and should not 
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continue is self-evident. Capital must be assured of 
an adequate return or business cannot progress. 

As was pointed out before, even if the present Con 
gress should see fit to reduce the burden of t 


taxation 
the results would not be felt until 1922. But it is far 


better to look forward to relief in the ensuing vear 
than to continue the present policy indefinitely. As 
both political parties pledged themselves in the last 


election to a prompt repeal of the excess profits tax, 


and as President Wilson and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury join in recommending it, we feel that the end is 
in sight. And this end will be gained the more quickly 
provided labor and capital join in the fight on exces- 


sive taxes, one of the great contributing causes not 
only to the high cost of living but also to our 


business depression. 


+ 


presen 


An Unusual Welding Job 


The first and last stages of an interesting and un- 
usual application of welding are illustrated herewith; 
the work being performed by the welding shop of the 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. at its Newark plant for the 
Watson-Stillman Co., which has a contract to furnish 
steam-heated brass platens for the curing of phonograph 
records. 

After trying a number of ways of making the neces- 











STAGES OF AN UN 
WELDING JOR 


\NIDD LAST 


sary steam passages in castings by the use of cores, 
it became evident that satisfactory castings could not 
be produced by this method, and accordingly, a new 
line of procedure was undertaken. 

In a solid rolled-brass plate (1) in. thick by 14 in. 
concentric grooves were turned to a depth 
sufficient to give the necessary steam capacity. The 
whole working face of the plate (12-in. diameter 
also cut away to a depth of 2 in. except for a central 
boss, to accommodate a cover plate which was to be 
welded to the central boss and to the outer circumference 
of the undercut. This central boss and the outer cir- 


square) 


Was 


cumference of the undercut were chamfered in the 
manner usual for preparing an edge to edge weld. The 
edges of the cover plate were bevelled in the same 
manner, leaving the usual trough for welding. 

A specially prepared clamping jig was affixed to the 
work to prevent warping; the entire job was preheated 
and the welding done in the usual way. The job was 


result of this 
satisfactorily 


and as a 
were 


in the fire, 
strains 


allowed to cool slowly 
annealing all contraction 
eliminated. 


The final operation was performed by facing off the 


plate in a lathe, and the work was so well done that it 
The plates 
were easily made and have given complete satisfactior 
in service. 


was barely possible to discover the joints. 
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Formulas for the Solution of Right and Oblique 
Spherical Triangles 


By W. G. HOLMES 


HE following definitions and rules funda- 
mental in spherical trigonometry: 

I. Spherical trigonometry treats of the rela- 
tions of the six elements of a spherical triangle, namely 
the three sides and the three angles. 

Il. The relations between the sides and angles of a 
spherical triangle are independent of the length of the 
radius of the sphere. 

III. The sides of a spherical triangle are arcs and 
are expressed in degrees. 

IV. The length of a side of a spherical triangle, 
being an arc, is found by the equation: length of are 


are 


Cireumference of great circle 
7 360 deg. 

V. The side of a spherical triangle may have any 

aulue from 0 to 360 deg. But in calculating values of 


degrees in are 


RIGHT SPHERICAL TRIANGLE 


LTABLE I 


FORMULAS FOR 





SOLVING 


parts of a triangle, the triangle whose sides are less 
than 180 deg. is the triangle used. 


VI. To find the trignometric functions of angles 
between 90 and 180 deg.: 
sin (180 xr) sin x. cosec (180 cosec x 
cos (180 £) cos x. sec (180 x) sec x 
tan (180 =) tanx cot (180 xr) cot x 
Examples: sin 130 180 130 sin 50 
cos 130 180 130 cos 50 


THE SOLUTION OF RIGHT ANGLE SPHERICAL TRIANGLES 
Referring to Fig. ‘, 

Let O the cen- 
ter of circle; A, B, 
+ the angles of the 
spherical triangle; 
C 90 deg.; a, b, ¢ 

the the 
spherical triangle, 
side a opposite angle 
A, side b 
angle B and side e¢ 
opposite angle C. All 


sides of 


opposite 


angles and sides are 


expressed degrees. 





Table I gives the 
formulas for finding 
the value of any one 


element terms of 
any two other given 


iG 
OBLIQUE SPHERICAT, TRIANGLE 


elements. 


RIGHT SPHERICAL TRIANGLES ad 
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C 


Find B, then tan , 
(16) 





Find A, then tan ; 


(16) 
Find A and B, the: 
tan}$c (16) 





Find C, then tan } bj 
= (18) 


Fit 1 A and C: 
| tal ib (18) 


I 1A, t " | 
(18) 
I 
| \ 
fort 
\ 
18 
“ 
| 
| | ; 
| 4 L, 
| } I 
1 
# 





. Use f mula n or-|Use formulas in 
der given: (24); | der given: (24) 
(25); (27) (25); (28) , 
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THE SOLUTION OF OBLIQUE SPHERICAL TRIANGLES 


Referring to Fig. 2: Let A, B and C be the angles of 
the oblique spherical triangle. Let a, b and ¢ be the 
sides of the same triangle, a being opposite A, etc. All 
sides and angles are given in degrees. 

The following formulas which are numbered, are to be 
used in solving oblique spherical triangles. The numbers 
of the formulas correspond to the numbers in Table II. 


sin} (A- B) 
i) tan} (a—b) = sin } (A + B) tanic 
2) tan 41 (b—c) = —- (B © tania 
sin 4 (B+ C) 
sin 4 (C A) ; 
3) tan 4 (¢ a) _ C A tan 4b 
cos | (A — B) 
4) tan 3} (a + b) ‘So (A + B) tanic 3); 
: ; cos 4 (B — C) ; 
5) tan 4 (b + ¢) cos | (B+ C) tania 
cos } (C — A) , 
6) tani (e+ 4) = 34 (C 7 A) tan 4b 
7) tan 4 (A — B) = 7C =F, cot iC ;* 
sin | (b —c) . > 
8) tani (B—C)—gaaibte)  ? A 
sin c a , 
9) tan }(C—A) > ee B ‘ 
cos } (a b aes 
10) tani(A+ B) amiis? cot 4 ¢ 
cos | (b — c) 
11) tan4(B+ C0) aa (6 +e) cot 3 A 
cos | (¢ — a) 
12) tan i(C+ A) cos 3 ots mss ...3 
, sini (a—b 
(13) tan’C= sini (a+ 6) tani (A —B 
sin | (b—e 
14) tania sin ! (b +c) tan 4 (B —C) 
sin 4 (¢ — a) 
15) taniB sin } (¢ + a) tani (C A) 
sin} (A + B) 
16) tan} c= tan 4 (a— bd) a7 
: sin} (B+ C) 
i7) tanéa tan 4 (b c) == ‘B 
sini} (C+A 
18) tanib tan 4 (¢ a) nie A) 
19) § t$(a+b c) 
20) K sin (S — a) sin ‘S b) sin (S — e) 
\ sin S 
21) tania = - 
sin (oO —~—@ 
22) taniB ; = 
sin (S b 
3) taniCc : = 
: Sin (a c 
24) S 4(A+B+0C) 
5) M COS | oo A) cos (S — 5 cos S -© 
. \ cos S 


M 


26) eotia : 
cos (S — A) 
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on ta] M 
<i) *( 5 . ) 
le ss © cos (S B 

; M 
(28) cotic 


cos (S Gc 
A PROBLEM IN OBLIQUE SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


To illustrate the use of Table II and the list of 
formulas, the following example is solved. Negative 
values are denoted by (n). 

Given a = 57° 56’, b == 137° 22’, C = 94° 48’. To 
find A, B and c. 

To find A, Table II directs the use of formulas (7) 
and (10). 

To solve formula (7) which is 


, LCA R sin a b tac 
é Ad ) : ¥ 3 ’ 
in ; = ab) cot 3 
(n) 4 (a — b) 39° 43’ 
+ (a + b) =97° 39’ 
$C 47° 24’ 


Inserting values found, formula (7) becomes 
(n) sin 39° 43’ a 
B) a cot 47° 24 
sin 97 39 


The logarithmic solution of which is: 


tan 4 (A - 


(n) log sin 39° 43’ 9.89559 —10 
colog sin 97° 39’ — 0.00388 
log cot 47° 24’ — 9.96357 —10 
n) log tan 4 (A — B) = 19.77295 —20 
(n) 4 (A — B) =30° 40’ 
Solving formula (10) in the same manner, 4 (A + B) 


100° 40’. 

Adding, A 70°. Subtracting, B 131° 20’, 

In the same problem to find ¢. As the table directs, 
find A and B, then use formula (16). 


Hacksaw Frames Made by Hand 
By J. H. VINCENT 


The largest frame holds an 18-in. blade. It is made 
from a piece of |-in. gas pipe, to which a simple handle 
with pin-hook, has been riveted at one end, and a thumb- 
screw and pin-hook attached at the other for tightening. 
Beneath this in the illustration lies another for a 12-in. 
blade. This is made almost entirely from a single piece 
of i-in. pipe which has been bent around to form a con- 
veniently shaped handle and welded to hold it firmly 
together. The last of the frames is made more elabo- 
rately. These frames were found in the toolroom of 
the Wabash Railway Co.’s shop at Decatur, IIL. 

















HACKSAW FRAMES MADE IN A RATILRUAD SHOP 
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IX. Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. I. 


Apprentice Training Has Gone on for Seventy Years—Present School Holds Classes During 
Working Hours—Co-operative Students Also Are Employed 


O DISCUSSION of apprenticeship in the United 
N States would be complete without consideration 
of the apprentice school provided by the Brown 
& Sharpe Manufacturing Co. This well-known firm 
manufacturing machine tools, in order to maintain the 
quality of its products, has been equally concerned in 
maintaining by apprenticeship the quality of its me- 
chanics. The management is justly proud of the fact 
that for over apprentices have been 
trained in the plant. 
At present among a working force of seven to eight 
thousand employees there are two hundred apprentices, 
a number which, it was stated, is at the present time 


seventy years 


being increased. The apprentices are distributed as 
follows: 
NS a ee ee 150 
ae. eae et a ce 
Patternmakers, corem: ker s, molders 
i  —_— 27 
NS kk ow i 2 ka eb ewninwes Oke 200 


In addition to these there are twenty-five students 
employed in the drafting and machine shop departments 
on the half-time basis through co-operation with the 
local technical high school. 

The supervisor of apprentices states that the records 
show that 95 per cent of those who sign the indenture 
agreement remain throughout the course, and that 75 
per cent of those who start the trial period finish to 
graduation. This suggests that the conditions of ap- 
prenticeship here provided are satisfactory to the young 
men in training. 


THE APPRENTICE SCHOOL 


An apprentice school is provided, with classes during 
working hours, having one two-hour session a week 
during the first two years of apprenticeship, and two 
two-hour sessions weekly during the third and fourth 
In order to provide for sufficient individual in- 


vears. 


struction, the size of the classes is limited to eightee: 
students in each, Fig. 43 giving a view of the classroom 

A far more careful analysis has been made of all the 
operations involved in the trades being taught than was 
found in any other plant visited. Against this analysis 
the shopwork of the apprentice is checked, to insure 
not only that the apprentice is transferred from one 
department and one machine to another, but also that 
experience in all useful operations is obtained. This 
necessarily requires a considerable amount of recording 
and use of files, which the management believes is justi- 


fied, in order that every element of the trade may be 
taught. Shop instructors are also provided, not to 


relieve the foreman of any responsibility to the boys, 
but to act as an additional help to both parties. 

Figs. 44 and 45 show apprentices at work in the shop, 
giving an idea of the jobs that they perform. 


THE LESSON SHEETS 


The course at school is presented in the form of lesso: 
sheets, on which the work is done by the apprentices 
some of the sheets being shown in Fig, 46. These 
sheets become the property of the boys at the comple 
tion of their apprenticeship, so that they can make use 
of them in their later work. As far as possible, it was 
stated in a booklet describing the apprenticeship course 
there is correlation between shop and school work dur 
ing the course of apprenticeship. “Problems are ap 
proached from a standpoint somewhat different fron 
that which is usual. Without the use of text-books, and 
without the learning of rules and formulas, problen 
are presented as they would arise in the shop, excep’ 
that they are in regular sequence as to subject a1 
difficulty. They are taken up with such reference books 
and tables at hand as should be in the possession 
intelligent workmen, and the boys are taught to us 
such means to solve the problems. They are not taug! 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, etc., as such, but a: 
instructed in the applications of the principles of the 
subjects to the practical problems of the shop.” 

















A VIEW OF THE CLASSROOM 


FIG. 43. 


One interesting record kept of the apprentice is that 
of his interviews with company officials. During his 
last two years of apprenticeship he has an interview 
every six months with a company official, who endeavors 
to discover his possibilities and interests. The impres- 
sions received from these interviews form a series of 
four letters, which are filed with the cumulative record 
of the apprentice. These interviews are intended to 
serve in enlisting the loyalty of the apprentice to the 
company through an assurance of the personal interest 
of the management in his welfare, and they aid in 
locating promising material for more rapid promotian. 
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Apprentices are rated as excellent, good, fair 
or poor, based on work in the shops, class rec- 
ord, deportment, attendance, etc. Those rated 
excellent or good are rewarded by an hourly 
bonus varying in amounts up to four cents an 
hour. Upon this basis rates of payment are at 
present in force as follows: 


st Yu 1 Yr 3d Yr tth Yr 
Machinists and 
Patternmakers yO. 20 $0.23 $0.28 40.34 
Good bonus U Q2 0 ) 
Excellent bonus 03 O4 04 ()4 
Blacksmiths... Ss 32 3¢ veal 
Good bonus 02 03 03 cours 
Molders... . : 2% SZ 38 3-veal 
(sood bonus 02 U5 03 course 
Ist 2d l 
mos mos mos 
Coremakers 2¢ 28 32 (14 
(Gsood bonus Q2 02 O2 course 
Ist 2d 3d 
lO mos. LO mos. 10 mos 
Drattsmen 24 30) 36 (23 
Good bonus 02 0. 02 course 
Excellent O04 .04 04 


The machinist and drafting students of the 
half-time course in which the company is co 
operating with the technical high school receive 
the same pay for their time in the shops and 

drafting offices as the boys in the corresponding 
year of the machinist apprenticeship scheduled 
above. 

The company carries out a policy which is not usual 
in apprenticeship, of permitting machinists, molders and 
coremakers to work at work or contract work 
after the first period of initial training. The supervisor 
states, however, that this system is not permitted to 
the transfer of the apprentice even though 


piece 


prevent 


such transfer would entail a financial loss to the boy. 
The customary piece-work 
journeymen’s rate for the same work. 

The company carries out an invariable policy of re 
quiring an indenture agreement which conforms to the 


rate is 75 per cent of the 

















14 APPRENTICE SETTING UP AND RUNNING 
A SCREW MACHINE JOB 
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APPRENTICE CUTTING A SCREW ON A THREAD 
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FIG. 46 PROBLEM SHEETS USED IN THE SCHOOL 


usual practice in most respects. The one noteworthy 
exception is that the apprentice, or rather his father or 
guardian, is required to pay $50 at the end of the three- 
month trial period as compensation for acceptance of 
the young man as an apprentice. The apprentice is 


also required to purchase a set of apprentice tools 
costing $11. Correspondingly, the bonus paid at the 
end of his apprenticeship to four-year apprentices 


is $150. 

The fee required of drafting, foundry and blacksmith 
apprentices is $25 and the bonuses are correspondingly 
reduced to suit the length of the period of training. The 
reputation of the company for providing good appren- 
ticeship permits them to make this charge and still 
secure the more capable young men as apprentices. On 
the other hand, it probably deters the less serious- 
minded fellows from starting apprenticeship and pro- 
vides an incentive to those signing the contract to com- 
plete their course, in order to recover their investment 
by receiving the bonus. That the requirement of the 
fee may not work a hardship to a worthy boy, when he 
can not pay the fee outright he is permitted to make a 
part payment and to pay the balance in weekly install- 


ments 
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_ machinist and 23 drafting apprentices. 
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A factor which may be noted is that the 
year for computation of period of service is 
considered to consist of 2,455 working 
aos hours, which, with the usual working week 
~-.*-/ of fifty hours, is equal to 295 working days. 
This allows the apprentice a considerable 
period each year for recreation, which may 
be taken at such time or times as the com- 
pany may direct. 


CO-OPERATIVE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Ly | The employment of technical high school 
ccs students on a half-time basis offers an op- 
portunity to compare the relative advan- 
tages of the co-operative system with regu- 
lar apprenticeship. The co-operative plan 
is that of one week in school and one week 


aihtts Gene in the shop, provided by pairing boys so that 


’ 
52-54 


$00) 62- 64.4 while one is in the plant his alternate is in 


cones, school. It will be seen that there is no ten- 
dency to displace regular apprenticeship 
by this system, as there are only 25 part- 


time machinist and drafting students to 150 


| On the whole the co-operative plan seems 
: to work better in the case of draftsmen, 

who can not well obtain too much technical 
*] and general education, and it does not in 
' that case offer any serious difficulty if one 
member of a pair of alternates drops out. 
This is a more serious matter in the case of 


Samer cove machinists, because with a well laid-out sys- 


tem of progress through the shops it is not 
desirable to pair one boy who has, let us 
say, advanced to the third or fourth year 
of the course with one just beginning. It 
was not the opinion of the apprentice super- 
visor that the co-operative students were 
likely to advance ultimately more rapidly 
than regular apprentices by reason of their 
more extended general education, though he 
appreciated the value of the good general 
education attained by the longer continu- 
ance in school. 


Hints on Crane Operation 


A word of warning is often the means of preventing 
trouble. In the Travelers Standard, page 11, Vol. 9, are 
given some excellent hints on crane operation and also 
a description of a safety device for the cranes of the 
earlier types. These were constructed with the wheels 
entirely outside of the bridge frame and no part of 
the bridge projecting over the rails. The device con- 
sists of strips of angle bar iron bolted to the ends of the 
main frame in such a way that they project over the 
rails and in case of a wheel, axle or shaft breaking, the 
frame would drop only until these angle bar irons rest 
on the rails, 

When a hazardous load is being carried in a general 
passage way, it is a good precaution, in addition to the 
regular signaling device, to have a man walk just ahead 
of it, to keep people out of the way. 

The cables of the hoist and all tackle, consisting of 
chains, ropes and hooks should be inspected regularly. 
A man may be a good crane operator and not have 
much conception of the requirements of the tackle 


used. 
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European Recognition of the Possibilities of the 
Airplane for Commercial Uses 


English Daily Papers Publish Meteorological Reports—There Are Two Lines of Air-Buses 
Between London and Paris—Air Bus Habit Is Easily Acquired 


By E. A. 


N SPITE of the enormous amount of intensive 
work done by the United States in connection with 
the manufacture and development of airplanes dur- 

ing the World War, we now, with the exception of 
the air post and occasional airplane races and tests, 
hear little on this side of the Atlantic of the devel- 
opment of the commercial possibilities of the flying 
machine. 

I am given to understand that most of the ma- 
chinery of our great wartime aircraft factories has 
been sold, but whether sold or not, it has been applied 
to the manufacture of things other than airplanes. To 
a far less degree is this true of the airplane industry 
in Europe. 


DIXIE 


that newspaper. I may mention that similar meteoro- 
logical information and a similar map were published 


in practically all the other British papers of that 
date. 
THE WEATHER 
A CHANGEABLE WEEK-END 
(GENERAL SITUATION, BASED ON THE METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE 7 P.M 

(18H.) REPORTS OF FRIDAY, SEPT. 17, 1920. 

\ depression extending from the Atlantic over northern Ire- 
land and Scotland maintained an unsettled and changeable type 
of weather during yesterday, rain or showers being experienced 
both by night and by day over the greater part of the country 
The largest measurements reported were 20 mm, (0.8 in.) at 
Swansea, 16 mm. (0.6 in.) at Hastings and Folkestone, 15 mm 
at Aberystwyth. The duration of sunshine varied greatly. Mon- 


having none and Nairn and Falmouth only 0.2 hr., although 
several stations in northern and eastern England returned more 
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FORECASTS FOR SATURDAY, SEPT. 18 
(24 Hours FROM MIDNIGHT, FRIDAY.) 
(Jssued last cvenina by the Meteorological Office.) 
Wind mainly from southwest, moderate 
7 ; wv fresh, stronger locally; variable 
! iLAND, WALES, sky: much cloud at times; bright in- 
SCOTLAND, S.W tervals: some rain or showers; visi- 
LE OF MAN hility mainly good moderate temper 
rLAND, E., N., N.W.,] light, rather variable winds; change- 
HEBRIDES, ORKNEYS ible some rain; visibility fair; rather 
.ND SHETLANDS a milder 
! Winds between south and west, moder- 
ite or fresh, strong locally; much 
cloud: some rain visibility fair; mod 
| erate temperature. 
RTHER OUTLOOK—Changeabl bright intervals ; rain at times 
AMPLIFIED LONDON FORECAST 
surface-wind mainly from about south-west, 12 to 22 m.p.h., 
onger in squalls much low cloud generally, with rain or 
vers at times, but periods of considerable clearance; visibility 
istly above five miles. Temperature ranging from about 50 deg 
t near 65 deg. 
LONDON OBSERVATIONS, KENSINGTON PALACE, 7 P.M (18H.), 
r, 17—Bar., 1,004.5 mb. (29.66 in.), Wind, S.W., light. Temp.. 
deg Humidity, 80 per cent Weather, dull 
Thursday, 7 p.m. (18h.), to Friday, 10 a.m, (9%h.) Min. temp 
s deg tainfall, nil 
Friday, 10 a.m. (9h.) t pm. €18h.) Max. temp., 65 deg 
Rainfall, 0.1 mm, (0.004 in.) 
Sunshine to 6 p.m. (1Th.) it Kew Observatory (Richmond) 
hours 
Mean temperature for 6 years at Greenwich for Sept. 17 
Max., 68 deg., min., 50 de extremes max., 90 deg. in 1898 
min., 36 deg. in 1889 
London Observatior [ 17, 1820 \lax 68 deg mir 
0 deg 
There are at least two lines of air-buses between 
London and Paris. If my memory does not fail me, 
the trip costs 
ten pounds . en 
an rome ae 
about $35 at )) *? 
434 # 
the present rate = eeieg fo 
: SS < ios 29755 ss 
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ing this time 29 Alin my ’ ome 
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approximate 
for calcu- 
lation one can, 
with the aid of 
the map, figure 
what it 
would cost and 
how long it 
would take to fly 
from, Koe- 
nigsberg in Po- 


basis 


about 








say, 
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land to Vienna LE — ~~ 
in Austria, by 

way of Danzig, Berlin, Leipzig, Nuremburg and 
Munich. Or from Nice or Bordeaux in France to Rabat 


in Northern Africa. 

Referring to the reprint of the Weather Column, 
under the heading “Forecasts for Saturday, Sept. 18,” 
one will note that the word “Visibility” seems to have 
been taken its place as a definite meteorological term 
to describe a weather condition, which before the war 
was esteemed of so little importance that it elicited 
no comment at all, much less a specific word to qualify 
and describe it with accuracy. 

My recollection of the first use of the word was in 
connection with the description of the weather condi- 
tions encountered by the British gun pointers during 
the battle of the North Sea. I also distinctly remember 
the varied definitions offered for “low visibility.” At 
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that time its meaning was known to flying and firing 
men only, but every man now knows more or less 
accurately just what visibility means and its importance 
to those who fly and to those who aim big guns. 

As a result of government and public support the 
commercial air-bus companies of Europe are making 
money. If this is possible in war- and poverty-stricken 
Europe how much more should it be possible for such 
concerns to make money in this big wealthy country. 

The air-bus habit is just as easily and permanentl) 
acquired as were the bicycle and automobile habits. |! 
have talked to a number of men who have used the 
European air routes. All of them speak highly of thei: 
speed, convenience and safety and when one takes the 
great saving of time into consideration, the cost is 
negligible. 


Ingenious Method of Machining an Arc 
By DouGLAs T. HAMILTON 


Some ingenious schemes have been used for machi: 
ing ares, where suitable equipment for the job was not 
available. The accompanying illustration shows how 
one such job was handled successfully in the toolroom 
of the Fellows Gear Shaper Co. 

The work was a bed for a special machine of the 
double-head type, on which circular arcs had to be 
accurately machined equi-distant from the central holes 
This casting was too large and heavy to be handled or 
any machine in the shop. 

While the scheme looks rather crude, it did a ver: 
satisfactory job. The casting was placed in front o! 
a 16-in, crank shaper and levelled up on blocks. A good 
rigid bar of machine steel of square section was ful- 
crumed on a pin located in the central hole of the cast 
ing, and a turning tool held in a suitable holder was 
located in the forward end of this bar; the holder being 
operated by a screw retained in a bracket fastened t 
the bar in the manner shown. A spring, located between 
the bar and a washer attached to the toolholder, served 
to return the tool to the top of the work when the screw 
was withdrawn. 

A connecting link, located practically midway betwee: 
the tool and the fulcrum of the large bar, was attached 
to the latter by a pin; the other end of the link being 
held in a swivel holder in the toolpost of the shape 
The table on the shaper was moved out of the way t: 
permit free action of the connecting link, and the shape: 
set at full stroke, which was necessary to machine th: 
arc, the angle of which was approximately 65 deg. 
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Shop Politics 


The Several Mental Attitudes of a Political Executive—Comparison of Political and Honest 
Executives—The Effect of a Policy of Secrecy 


By L. J. VOORHEES 


Industrial Engineer 


F FAIRS at the factory were not going well. In all 
departments there were grumblings and mutter- 
ings among the workmen. To the shop-wise there 

was a tense feeling of unrest and discontent in the air. 
Some of the executives thought this was due to the fact 
that a new manager was in charge and therefore it 
would soon wear off. Others said it was not and that the 
men were accustomed to new managers, as some had 
worked under a dozen or more during their term of em- 
ployment and a change had never upset them. 

This feeling of discontent increased and in a short 
time reached a point where even the foremen began to 
leave, some of whom had held their positions of 
responsibility so long that they were called “old timers.” 
Every department was more or less disorganized by the 
lack of employees familiar with the work and from the 
attempt to “break in” new ones. Men were being con- 
tinually discharged and in many instances the new men 
were paid more than the old employees on the same 
work. This tended to cause still more discontent as did 
the fact that most of the executive positions were 
refilled with friends of the manager. 

Word came through the shop one morning that a 
very important and well-liked foreman had resigned and 
that his men were talking of “going out.” I happened 


to be down in Bill Freeland’s department when I 
heard it. Bill looks young but is really old enough to 
retire. He has been around factories most of his life 


and he is a keen observer, so I said to him, “Bill, what 
is the cause of all this discontent?” and in the language 
of the shop he expressed the situation in a nutshell when 
he replied: 

“Too damn much Shop Politics.” 

He was right too. It was not the manager who was 
causing the discontent, but his methods. Consequently, 
here was a large, well equipped, modern factory, that in 
just a few months had been transformed from a state 
of peaceful production to one of suspicious discontent 
and all because the manager had been playing Shop 
Politics. 

With some variations, I have observed the foregoing 
series of events several times. From what I hear I 
believe they are occuring in almost every factory com- 
munity and certainly, when they do occur, they 
materially lessen the production of a factory as well as 
increase the cost of the product. These events are the 
result of Shop Politics, and at the present time when 
the whole country is in urgent need of economic produc- 
tion I believe we should carefully observe the men who 
are managing our factories to see if their methods 
are helping to cause discontent. These disturbing 
methods can usually be classed as some form of Shop 
Politics. 

Most men. who have been around factories for any 
length of time, have heard the term Shop Politics. It 
is found in nearly all factories to some extent, and it 
is practiced by nearly all classes. Usually, the larger 


the factory the more prevalent it is, and the higher the 
rank of the user the more dangerous it is. 


Shop Politics, as its name implies, is politics in the 
shop. But there are two kinds of politics, good and bad, 
and the term Shop Politics always means bad politics. 
One authority defines politics as “The art of manage- 
ment, or control.” Therefore, bad politics would be, 
The art of bad management, or control. The Inter- 
national Dictionary defines politics, in a bad sense, as 
“Artful or dishonest management to secure the success 
of political candidates or Therefore, Shop 
Politics might be defined as artful or dishonest manage- 
ment to secure the success of the manager and his 
friends. Sometimes, the term is used to imply a form of 
deception practiced by factory executives whereby their 
personal interests are given precedence, or preference. 
And again, it is used to express the means used in 
securing and holding a position requiring more experi- 
ence and ability than the aspirant possesses. 

It is often difficult for one who is not in a factory 
every day to recognize Shop Politics. It is liable to be 
confused with ignorance, incompetence, dishonesty, 
poor judgment, and the effects of a new position on the 
conduct of an executive. When an aspirant executive 
succeeds in securing a coveted position it seems to give 
him an inordinate sense of added power which causes 
him to pass through certain well defined stages from 
which he later emerges with valuable experience or 
political cunning according to his innate proclivity or 
natural tendency. Usually the first of these, and the 
most common, might be termed the Self-Laudatory. 
This is characterized by much bragging and overestima- 
tion of past accomplishments. The next stage is very 
derogatory or belittling. This is the captious or hyper- 
critical stage and is characterized by unjust criticism 
of co-workers, their efforts and sometimes conditions in 
general. This stage is often followed by a period of 
Captation, or praise seeking, in which unnecessary, and 
often undue, praise and appreciation are solicited or 
sought. Following this is the last stage which might be 
called the Condescending and this one denotes the real 
character or tendency of the person under observation. 
It is characterized in the conscientious executive, by con- 
sideration for others, a willingness to take advice and 
the exercise of better judgment, and in the political 
executive by secrecy, injustice, deception and trickery. 

The honest executive does not conceal the fact, when 
he goes into a new factory, that he is ignorant or 
uninformed about many of its processes. He freely 
admits it and asks to be shown as he knows he is con- 
tributing the executive ability that the factory needs to 
the trade knowledge it already possesses. Such is not 
the way of the political executive. Apparently, he does 
not know that a man may possess sufficient ability to 
manage a factory and at the same time know very little 
about its intricate processes. He seems to think that 
because he holds the position of highest authority he 
should know more about any subject than any man 
under him. In order to carry out this idea it is often 
necessary for him to keep silent and look wise when a 
subject is discussed or to inopportunely drop it when his 


parties.” 





lack of information nears exposure. Sometimes he 
will carry a point by sheer domineering bluff when he 
his hearers so they will not 
These methods and the fact 
is seldom a student, preclude 
him from rapidly gaining knowledge. As he is always 
in the same position it is easy for the factory men to 
“get his number.” It is soon known throughout the 
organization that he is “chucking a bluff.” Factory 
men hate a “four flusher” and one of the surest ways 
to get them discontented is to place one in charge. 
They are also quick to perceive this trait in a man and 
to take advantage of it and no matter how easy he is 
with them they always hold him in contempt. But not 
so with the man who is square. One case that I observed 
in a very large and very political organization will 


thinks he can intimidate 
question his statement. 


that a political executive 


serve as an illustration. 
How ONE EXECUTIVE MADE GOOD 


The organization referred to secured an executive 
who knew practically nothing about the manufacture of 
After he was installed in his office he 
one at a time, and 


new to me. To 


their product. 
called the department heads in, 
frankly said: “This business is all 
help me get started suppose you tell me what you have 
charge of and what you are doing.” Each man told 
him, without reservation, just what he had charge of, 
what he was doing and what he wanted to do and why. 
In the same manner they told him their troubles, aims 
and aspirations, suggested remedies, economies and pro- 
duction methods. In a short time he knew what every 
department was doing, why and how. Their efforts 
were harmonized and guided, good feeling prevailed and 
production increased. Contrast this situation with the 
one at the beginning of the article and notice the dif- 
ference in the results these two men obtained. 

Many of the undesirable human qualities that cause 
discontent and high prices are often found so closely 
intermingled in a political executive that it is difficult 
to tell in what proportion they exist. Probably ignor- 
ance and incompetence are as closely associated and as 
hard to segregate as any two qualities and the com- 
bination, sometimes mixed with dishonesty, is often dis- 
played by the executive when attempting to show his 
omniscience or unusual quantity of superior knowledge. 
To illustrate this I will relate an occurrence I recently 
observed to which I have added my deductions regarding 
the process of reasoning. 

Goop To His FRIENDS 


When this executive was selected I presume he was 
told that his predecessors were incompetent and that 
the factory was not hard to manage and that what it 
needed was a man with strong will power to dominate 
the employees. He reasoned that if his 
predecessors were incompetent the associates were also; 
that as he possessed all the information and ability 
required to manage the factory the way to insure the 
factory’s success was to insure his position; and that 
the way to do this would be to get rid of the 
present executives, who might not agree with him and 
would therefore work against him, and to replace them 
with his friends support he could rely. 
Anyway, that is just what he did. Some of the fore- 
men were discharged while others were treated in such 
a discourteous manner that they resigned. Each was 
the executive’s supporters. An 
got together that was 


probably 


best 


upon whose 


replaced by one of 


was 


organization 


executive 
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principally an echo chorus for which each man was 
picked not on account of his fitness for the position he 
held but to help keep the manager in charge. To this 
end they worked harder than they did to save money for 
the company, because if the manager should lose his 
position they would probably lose theirs also. It was a 
typical political organization and like all organizations 
of its kind that I have observed, was short-lived. How 
little is known of Shop Politics and how difficult it is 
for even experienced administrators to detect it is 
shown by the fact that it took nearly a year to appre- 
hend the glaringly destructive methods in this instance. 

Self-laudation, or self-praise, denotes in the honest 
executive a natural pride in good work well done. In the 
political one it is often used to distract attention from 
some of his present activities, or as ammunition for his 
echo chorus. The honest executive usually thinks of 
the success of the factory first and all of his energies 
are expended in that direction. The political executive 
thinks of his personal success first. 

When the honest executive is hypercritical it is usually 
an overzealous desire to have everything go excep- 
tionally well, while with the political one it is often a 
self-laudatory way of domineering his co-workers into 
a state of timidity. 

When the honest executive is tired out, and perhaps 
a little discouraged, he often seeks praise as a stimulant 
to greater efforts. The political executive usually seeks 
it in one place with a view of using it to his advantage 
in another. 

In the condescending stage the broadened, honest 
executive realizes where he could have taken more 
advice; where he could have used more consideration for 
others; could have been more human; in fact could 
have done better in nearly every way. If the political 
executive ever reaches this stage his condescending 
remarks are only mock flattery to gain favor or time and 
opportunity to carry out some political scheme that will 
further his personal desires. 

SECRECY 

Secrecy is used very little by the honest executive. 
His methods are always open and aboveboard. With the 
political executive there is something secret about a 
large part of his: affairs. He frequently wants each of 
his more important men to work secretly, without tell- 
ing his associates what he is doing, or he wants his 
orders to one department kept secret from the others. 
He wants each man to feel that he is being paid a little 
more than his fellows—when he usually is not—and to 
keep it a secret. He uses secrecy as a barrier to keep his 
co-workers from getting mentally close to him and he 
also uses it to create a false air of importance by trying 
to make them think he is always doing something big 
and important, something he wouldn’t dare tell them 
about. Little does he realize how soon the men see 
through these methods and secretly laugh about them 
and perhaps mentally scorn him at the time he is telling 
them, 

Injustice, deception, and trickery are also found only 
in the political executive, as a rule. As he is inclined 
to believe that he possesses all the information that is 
ever needed to run a factory he is inclined to be unjust 
to his associates who possess knowledge and try to use 
it for the benefit of the concern. He often does this 
by being dictatorial about petty matters. For instance. 
a man will come to him with feasible plans for doing 
some simple job and ask his approval. Instead of 
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saying, that’s all right, go ahead, he will imperiously 
dictate how several of the less important details must 
be done and then will dismiss him with a curt—‘“That’s 
all now, I’m busy.” This often leaves the man con- 
fused as in carrying out his authoritative orders he may 
spoil the whole job. Here is an illustration: 

One of the inventors designed an acceptable addition 
to the product. Without consulting the inventor or 
taking his advice the manager sent a sample to the 
engineering department with orders to make drawings 
of it. The engineering department was not permitted 
to consult with the inventor and when the inventor 
offered his assistace the manager rudely dismissed him, 
saying, “You tend to your job, we’ll make this all right.” 
That was his way of keeping the work in each depart- 
ment concealed from the other departments. When the 
engineering department completed the drawings their 
advice was disregarded and tools were ordered without 
physically checking the drawings. As these tools were 
to be made outside and as the inventor felt that the 
wrong course was being followed, he offered to assist 
with the tool design but was again repulsed. When the 
tools were delivered and tried out they were found to 
be wrong. At considerable expense they were made over 
and finally they produced a fairly good article. Then the 
drawings were made to agree with the tools. As a result 
of these methods at least several thousand dollars were 
wasted, as well as several months’ time. 

DECEPTION 

Deception, as practiced by the political executive, is 
usually in the form of reports or information, cunningly 
constructed and warped into such shape that they give 
the wrong or incorrect impression to the men higher up 
who receive them. 

I am aware that after reading this article a number 
of people are going to say, “It’s impossible. I don’t 
believe such could exist except in some 
country shop.” But, I will assure you that they do 
i these illustrations were taken from modern 
factories located in large industrial centers. I will 
agree that they were all a particular kind of factory 
I refer now to their policy, not their product—but it is 
only in a particular kind of factory where Shop Politics 
thrive. Usually this particular kind is a large factory, 
situated in an industrial center where labor is plentiful. 
It has been running for several years and all the depart- 
ments have well trained help that needs little super- 
vising. It is probably governed by a holding company 
of financiers who never see it except on visiting days. 
The scale of wages is set and cannot be exceeded. As 
the executives advance it is necessary for them to 
leave to get more money. The same condition applies to 
the workers. The price of labor has been increasing 
for a number of years, and well governed factories have 
frequently changed their rates to meet this condition. 
3ut not so in the particular kind of factory I am de- 
scribing. As wages increase in other places the 
employees in these factories ask for more money and 
are told they are getting the limit. As a result they 
leave and those who are hired to take their places, at 
the same money they were getting, are much poorer 
workers with less experience. As they are poorer 
workers more must be employed to do the same amount 
of work. While this keeps the rate of pay down it 
does not keep the cost of the product there. The same 
condition also applies to the executives, when they 
leave poorer men at the same pay fill their places. 


conditions 


exist, as 
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Nevertheless the men are not as much to blame as 
the policy of the concern. It is extremely difficult for 
the average executive, who has been connected with a 
well-directed organization where the work of every man 
was mapped out and supervised by a superior, to go into 
a strange organization where no work is mapped out 
and where he must find his work as best he can; where 
the departments are not co-ordinated, and often work 
in opposition to each other; and where it is the 
unwritten law that any man, no matter how incom- 
petent, is all right so long as he in no way endangers 
the jobs of his co-workers. He sees faults everywhere 
and is powerless to correct them. If he tries to improve 
the conditions in his own department he is looked upon 
with disfavor, as a dangerous radical. Each man 
affected by any change he tries to make gets his 
friends to exert pressure to prevent their being carried 
out. He is continually in a state of agitated impotence. 
His efficient methods and training are useless as he can 
find no place to apply them. He says to himself, “Why 
did they bring me here if they didn’t want me to do 
something? They need my knowledge everywhere. Why 
won’t they let me use it?” The “they” he is thinking 
about is a line of governing authority which he is 
accustomed to being in and from which he received 
instructions and support. The factory he is now in has 
no such line. That is one of the reasons why it is a 
particular kind of factory. And often before the execu- 
tive finds the real trouble he becomes discouraged. 

It is to be hoped that in time directors will learn to 
judge factories by the unit cost of the product and 
not by the wages of the employees; that they will select 
their executives by their ability to produce economic 
results and not because they are good fellows and belong 
to some particular society or club; that they will learn 
to distinguish quickly between the political job holder 
and the honest, earnest, able executive. 


The Cost of Unnecessary Service 


By S. O. LIVINGSTON 


Grand Rapids Grinding Machine Co 


In the writer’s twenty years of experience in the 
selling end of the machinery business he has seen a 
constantly increasing tendency on the part of 
chine-tool users to demand service from the machine- 
tool builders which is having a tremendous influence in 
the price of machine tools. 

In the lines with which I am most 
are small in dollars and cents and the machines have 
been more or less in the nature of specialties. Perhaps 
the point I wish to make can be best illustrated by two 
or three examples. 

The XYZ Co. bought a twist drill grinding machine. 
On its receipt they complained that it wasn’t satisfac- 
tory and requested a representative to come at once and 
straighten out the matter. We were therefore con- 
fronted with three problems. We could stand on our 
rights and incur the ill will of the customer; we could 
take the machine back and have a law suit to collect for 
it, or we could accede to their request. We did the 
latter. 

On arriving at the plant our representative found 
that there were two criticisms: one was that the ma- 
chine burned the drills; the other was that on “some 
drills” the machine didn’t grind the cutting lips the 
same length. 
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The minute that our trouble man saw the machine 
started up he asked for a speed indicator, put it on the 
spindle, and demonstrated that it was running 2,400 
r.p.m., whereas it should have run 1,400 r.pm. Of 
course the extra speed of the wheel not only introduced 
an element of risk in running the wheel, but an absolute 
certainty of burning the drills. He asked the customer 
where the blueprint was that accompanied the machine. 
The reply was that they didn’t think that there had been 
any blueprint sent with it, but upon being urged they 
finally hunted it up. He showed them the countershaft 
speed called for, and asked them how they came to put 
such a large pulley on the line shaft. They didn’t know 
but upon calling in the millright he explained the con- 
dition by saying that they had moved another machine 
from the location where the twist drill grinding machine 
was set up and he “thought the pulley on the line shaft 
looked as though it was about the right size, so he didn’t 
bother to change it.” 

The difficulty regarding the varying lengths of cut- 
ting lips on the drill they were unable to demonstrate 
in any way. Neither our representative nor any of 
their operators were able to grind a drill so as to 
justify that part of their criticism, and they finally 
admitted that they had only had that happen on one 
particular drill which they were unable to locate at the 
time of our demonstrator’s call. The trouble, as we 
well knew from several previous cases, was accounted 
for by the fact that the drill manufacturers had let a 
defective drill get away from them, one on which the 
flutes were milled of unequal depth. They readily 
agreed when this condition was explained to them, that 
this was undoubtedly where the trouble arose. 


TWo CONDITIONS COMPLAINED OF 

The point I want to make is that here were two con- 
ditions that were complained of, one of which arose 
from their own careless setting up, and the other which 
arose entirely aside from any trouble with the machine, 
and which should have been discovered by them if they 
had given just a little care and thought to the problem. 
On account of their lack of thoughtfulness we had the 
expense of sending a man on a trip of several hundred 
miles with the railroad and hotel bills, and the cost of 
the man’s time, which had to be charged to our over- 
head expense. 

Another illustration: A concern bought a machine, 
but they were so skeptical that they insisted on the 
machine being subject to their approval at the expiration 
of a thirty-day trial. They not only approved of it 
and paid for it, but even expressed their pleasure in 
the way the machine operated. A little over a year 
afterward they wrote in to complain that it wasn’t 
working satisfactorily any more, and requested that we 
send a representative to tell them what was the matter. 
The writer went out to this plant, which was in the 
New York district, and the minute he looked at it he 
wondered how they had even tried to use it in the 
condition in which it was found. A diamond truing 
device is supplied with the machine in question, in which 
the truing action of the diamond automatically locates 
a stop which positions the drill holder in the proper 
relationship to the grinding wheel. The diamond had 
been taken off as they explained, “for fear some one 
might steal it.””. The wheel had been dressed back with 
a common dresser, and the stop had been left in its 
original position, holding the drill holder much too far 


away from the wheel. They had then tried to overcome 
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the difficulty they encountered by putting on a different 
shape liprest, etc. The result was that the machine was 
all out of adjustment. 

In either one of these two typical cases, if any one 
of the many competent mechanics which these plants 
had available had given as much time to looking into 
catalogs and directions for operating the machine as 
they spent with our representatives at the time of their 
call, they would have discovered the trouble and rectified 
it. In this way they would have gotten the machine into 
satisfactory working condition much quicker and would 
have saved themselves time and money as well as saving 
the manufacturer the expense of special service trips. 

I believe that users of machine tools must either 
refrain from asking these unnecessary demands for 
service or else they must expect that prices they pay for 
machinery will have to be loaded with an overhead 
expense for service. In a majority of cases it would be 
much cheaper for them to furnish this service them- 
selves. Traveling expenses, salaries of competent men, 
and all the incidental expenses of doing business are 
higher today than they have ever been before. Are they 
not high enough without having to have the unnecessary 
burden for unnecessary service? Every high-grade 
manufacturer wants to have every legitimate criticism 
of his machines brought to his attention, but it does 
sometimes “get his goat” to be asked to give a hundred 
dollars worth of free service on a two hundred dollar 
machine, when the fault, so far as it can be thus desig- 
nated, arises solely from the carelessness of the user. 


Know What You Are Doing and 
Why You Are Doing It 
By LESTER FERENCI 

On page 612, Vol. 53, of the American Machinist 
A. W. Forbes writes, advocating setting a lathe tool 
below the center line on the facing operation, and again 
on page 1196 J. A. Grill suggests the reverse—that 
of setting the tool above the center line to do away 
with chatter and to produce a good finish, but he can 
not explain why. 

An experience of mine was practically a duplicate 
of that of Mr. Forbes. I had a medium-sized casting 
with four lugs at one end which had to be faced off. 
After setting the tool various ways I tried setting it 
quite a bit below the center line and found that it 
worked excellently. I studied the cutting action in 
this position and can explain it in this way: 

Wherever a finish is required the general practice is 
to set the cutting edge of the tool at an acute angle 
with the face of the work to utilize a wider cutting 
edge. Now, if the tool is set below the center line, 
the cutting really becomes a shearing action, inas- 
much as the point of the tool is relatively lower than 
the back of the tool. The same condition can be 
produced by setting the tool on the center line and 
grinding it so that the point is lower than the back 
of the cutting edge. 

Setting the tool above the center line amounts to 
practically the same thing, except that in the former 
case the shearing is toward the point and in the latter 
case it is away from the point. 

Turning the tool over and running the lathe back- 
ward tends to pull the headstock against the shears. 
We have seen the same method applied to boring bronze 
cylinders of comparatively large diameters to overcome 
chatter or vibration.—EDITOR. | 
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Improvised Rig for Milling Handwheel Rims 
By FRANK G. SENTER 

Having experienced considerable difficulty in securing 
true running handwheels, with uniform shape and finish 
of rim, by the old methods of turning them with a 
radius attachment on the engine lathe while they were 
held upon and driven by a mandrel, the writer devised 
the machine shown in the illustration for milling the 
rims; the hole in the hub being finished in a following 
operation instead of a preceding one. Both production 
and quality were materially increased over the old 
method by the use of the new machine. 

The essential parts of the rig, besides a substantial 
base upon which to mount it, comprises the headstock 
of an old lathe, to hold and drive the formed cutter, and 
a plain dividing head from which the index plate and 
crank have been removed and an extra worm gear drive 
substituted. 

On the end of the spindle of the dividing head, 
a faceplate that is specially formed to match the contour 
of the inner part of the rim of the handwheel serves 
to drive the work, which is held to it by a similarly 
formed circular plate on the outside attached to the 
driving plate by four capscrews passing between the 
spokes of the handwheel. 

The entire dividing head is drawn toward the cutter 
by a hand operated cross-feed screw, and to start the 
work it is necessary only to draw in this head until the 
cutter is at the proper depth to give the required diam- 
eter of the work and then throw in the rotary feed. As 
no further attention from the operator is needed until 
the wheel has made a complete revolution, this feed is 
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purposely made quite slow, thus leaving a very good 
finish upon the work, which requires little polishing. 


The central hole in the wheel is finished upon the 
turret lathe, where the work is held in true-running 
chucks with jaws formed to fit the rim. 


An Old Inside Micrometer 
By AMOS FERBER 


A micrometer caliper for making internal measure- 
ments is shown in the accompanying illustration. It 
measures nothing less than 13 in. in diameter, 
may be excused for this slight deficiency in view of the 
fact that when it was made (1874) there were few, if 

any, tools with which 
| minute internal! 

measurements could 
be taken. 

The frame is oft 
bronze. One of the 
bosses is threaded to 
take the 
screw and the other 
to take a 
justing bushing 
with a pitch 
thread exter- 
nal surface, to 
mit minute adjust- 
ments. This bushing is also threaded internalls 
distance pieces of various lengths when the tool 
to measure larger diameters. 

The measuring screw is of 32 pitch, and the end of 
the boss from which it projects is finished off to the 
same helix as the thread so that, no matter at what 
angle it is viewed, there is always a full thread or num 
ber of threads projecting, obviating the uncertainty that 
would attend an attempt to read a measurement were 
there a fraction of a thread visible. 

The thimble of the tool fits closely between the two 
bosses of the frame and is splined to the measuring 
spindle so that the latter turns with it but is free to 
advance. 

The thimble is graduated to 31 


but it 
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to hold 


is used 


divisions, so that 


a measurement can be read as so many thirty-sec- 
onds, indicated by counting the projecting threads, 
plus sO many thousandths, read directly from the 


thimble; or the complete measurement can be quickly 
computed in the mind and expressed wholly in decimals 
In a day when every apprentice boy knew the de 
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equivalent table as well as he knew the multiplication 
table, reading this tool was no hardship. 

Distance pieces by half inches up to 43 in., to permit 
measurements to 6 in., were once a part of the tool, as 
was also a knurled handle which screwed into the bow 
and enabled the artisan to hold it conveniently; but 
these have long since been lost. 

This micrometer was made by Oakley S. Walker. 


Using the Lathe as a Turret 
Machine 
By E. F. TUTTLE, JR. 
We recently had a large number of specially formed 
rollers to make and as no screw machine was available 
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a 15-in. lathe was rigged up and the pieces were made 


in short order. 


First we rigged up a stock support as shown in Fig. 
|. The crosspiece is put across the bottom and the two 
holes are drilled so it may be fastened to the lathe 
carriage by bolts in the holes for the follow rest bolts. 


Different sized bushings may be made from machine or 
cold rolled steel, and casehardened. This stock support 


‘nables us to run the stock out 2 to 4 ft. (depending on 
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the size) from the lathe chuck and to make a numbe1 
of pieces without stopping the machine. 

Fig. 2 is a multiple toolholder and is fastened to the 
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FIG THE ASSEMBLY 
compound rest by a T-shaped bolt which fits into the 
T-slot. The block A is made the correct thickness s 
that its top will be about » in. below the height of the 
lathe centers. The stud B is riveted and pinned in place 
This stud turns in the lower part and permits the too! 
block to be swung around to an angle. The upper block 
C has a number of holes tapped j-20, so that setscrews 


ta 


may be used to hold the toolbits (2 in. square) and i 
held to the block B by the four shouldered rivets a 
shown. By putting a cutting-off tool in the regula: 


toolpost a piece may be formed and cut off by mere! 
running the cross-slide back and forth against stops. 

An assembly is shown in Fig. 3 with the stock su; 
A, and the multiple toolholder with rear ends ot 
tools at B, C and D. The cutoff tool is held in the 
regular toolholder, and as the other tools are upsid 
down the work does not On j-i! 
cold-rolled stock with this outfit we have had the stock 
project as much as 3 ft. and were not obliged to stop the 
lathe until the tools were up to the chuck. 


port at 


need to be reversed. 


Piston Clearances for Internal Combustion 
Engines—Discussion 


By G. STROM 


When I wrote the article which is found on page 615 
Vol. 53 of the American Machinist, I had in mind ths 
repair mechanic or those with limited facilities in the 
customary repair shop. Proper piston and ring fitting 
seem to be regarded as a trade secret judging by ths 
meager amount of reliable information published. 

On page 1244, Vol. 53, Mr. Richards describes a bette 
method for obtaining the same results when better facil- 
ities are available. Although I have never used thi: 
method, I have seen practically the same results ob 
tained on small pistons by finishing them on a Pratt & 
Whitney toolroom lathe using a special cam for the re 
lieving attachment. On page 546, Vol. 37, of the Amer 
can Machinist, Fig. 8 is an illustration of a device tha 
will accomplish the same results although no mentio! 
is made of the fact. 

When fitting pistons by hand, care and judgmen 
must be exercised to avoid misalignment of piston wit! 
wrist pin due to unequal filing on the sides. 
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Meeting the Present Emergency 
By A WESTERN MACHINE-TOOL BUILDER 


There has been some criticism of the position taken 
by many bankers and business men, and being inter- 
ested to a considerable extent, I have looked into the 
matter considerably. While in some parts of the 
country bankers may have ruled a little too severely, 
yet it was absolutely necessary to call a halt on some 
things that were going on. 

There is no question as to this country being in the 
strongest position, in every way, of any country on the 
globe. It is also true, however, that we are none too 
strong, when we consider our indebtedness. This, I 
fear, may tend to prevent our coming back to normal 
conditions for a number of years. I have never been 
a pessimist but have always been enthusiastic about 
the machine and tool business. I must, however, con- 
fess that at the present time | see very little encour- 
agement for the near future. 

The question of taxation is a very serious one for all 
business men and one that requires the most careful 
thought and study at this time. Book profits, with 
perhaps nothing to pay the taxes with, is a serious 
proposition. 


REDUCING Hours AFTER BUILDING STOCK 


We kept our organization together until the first week 
of the year although running at forty-eight hours a 
week. Last week we went to thirty-two hours and have 
reduced the force considerably. A further reduction 
of the force is planned for this week and at that time 
the shop will be down to about 50 per cent of its capacity 
on a thirty-two hour a week basis, four days of eight 
hours each. I dislike to think of a further reduction 
of hours or a still further letting off of the men, but 
unless there is a decided improvement quickly both 
steps must be taken. 

The fact that we kept the entire force on so long 
has already given us a stock so that we can ship any- 
thing we list immediately. In fact, our stock is even 
now as large as it ever should be. 

I believe that this is a time when much thought can 
be given to new development, designs, shop improve- 
ments and things of that nature and we are at work 
along these lines. 


THE 


I am very glad to find that others share my views 
regarding the automobile industry. I believe that it 
has overshot its peak. And, having sold so much to 
the automobile field during the past few years, | feel 
that it will be a long time before there will be anything 
like a good demand for standard tools. It is quite 
probable that special machinery will have a better sale 
in the immediate future. 

‘The motor truck field and the tractor field should both 
develop. But these two industries are so closely allied 
with the automobile field in the ordinarily accepted 
sense, that I look for comparatively little in that direc- 
tion. The railroad field looks even less promising than 
it did a few months ago. We have all been hoping, 
believing and expecting much from this field but it has 
not materialized. 

I have just made an analysis of the business we did 
in 1920 as compared with the business of 1919 and this 
includes wage payments plus premiums and bonuses, 
for both years. We shipped about the same amount but 
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I believe that 
within a reasonable time there will be some reduction 
in wages but that it will never go back to the 1914 basis. 


the labor cost was considerably higher. 


] am very glad of that because the machinists have 
always been underpaid and I want to see a better wage 
rate in this industry. 

In my opinion the actual business now being done by 
machine-tool builders of this country, is less than 1 per 
cent of normal. A recent canvass in the endeavor to 
show the amount ef cancellation and held-up orders, 
seems to be in the neighborhood of $25,000,000. This 
1 believe is too low if anything. The situation is ex- 
tremely serious and critical, not to say discouraging. | 
will, however, be on the job each morning bright and 


early to take advantage of the first ray of sunshine 
that comes, 
By THE PRESIDENT OF A MIDDLE WESTERN 


MACHINE BUILDING COMPANY 


The present quiet in the demand for machine tools 
affords a long-wished-for opportunity for a_ so-called 
thorough house cleaning. Owing to pressure for pro- 
duction during the war period, all sorts of things have 
crept into the organization, which greatly increased the 
overhead expenses. These seemed necessary at the time, 
but a careful review and more detailed study of the 
needs of the business show that many can be dispensed 
with. In other cases the various functions can be so co- 
ordinated or combined as not only to decrease the over 
head, but in fact increase the efficiency. This applies 
particularly to personnel. 

We are now thoroughly going over our entire equip 
ment of machine tools, jigs and fixtures and small tools, 
for the purpose of finding the very best machine equip 
ment and methods for doing a given piece of work. 
Such a searching inquiry sometimes develops the neces- 
for having the equipment in better condition, but 
in Many cases it suggests entirely new and more effi 


S1t\ 


cient methods of doing the work. 

We are making a thorough study and review of de- 
signs for the purpose of either improving them or sim- 
plifying them, in order that manufacturing processes 
can be simplified. This study has taken many kinks out 
of details, which will lead to improvement in quality and 
« reduction in cost 

A very careful study is being made at this time as to 
the efficiency of the individual workman, the 
and others. Study is also being made of the arrange- 
ment of shop departments to see whether they are most 
etficiently laid out for the handling of work. 

The efficiency of sales methods is also being carefull 
studied, including a review of all printed matter. We 
are also studying more carefully the efficiency of adve: 
and the future possibilities of busi 


foremen 


tising mediums, 
ness in certain lines of industry. 

All of this of course is done in the belief that comps 
tition for the American machine-tool manufacturer will 
be quite the immediate future, and that in 
order to meet this competition, each department of our 
must be brought to its highest possible stand- 


severe tor 
business 
ard of efficiency. 

While current business is still at a very low ebb, we 
cannot help but feel that the one hundred million people 
of the United States are going to continue to consume 
enormous quantities of goods, and that in time machine 
tools come into thei the 
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ITTELL automatic punch-press feeding devices fur 
a nish the subject matter for the leading article this 
veek. 
their own story. 

We didn’t know there was so much that should prop- 
erly be included as history and development of magnetic 
chucks. But Sheldon seems to have ferreted it all out 
with the result that while his articles may be classed 
is long, they are also full of interest and downright 


We'll let these interesting and useful devices tell 


valuable information. The several pages of Part 
[1, beginning on page 213, are only a part of the second 
article of the series. The remainder will appear in later 
issues. A very peculiar tact magnetic 


chucks, a characteristic 


concerning 


rate disclosed. The article we are writing about is 
meritorious in that it shows exactly what has happened 
to one firm and it should serve to dispel any lingering 
doubts that any one who reads it may have as to the re- 
tarding influence on business of the tax in question. 

W. G. Holmes has done something that many of us 
have often thought of doing, but on which we couldn’t 
quite make up our minds to get busy. It is only occa- 
sionally that we need to solve a problem in spherical 
trigonometry, but when we do, we like to be able to 
get right down to it and get it over with. Holmes is 
now giving us the opportunity of possessing in three 
pages all necessary formulas for the solution of right 

and oblique spherical tri- 





not common to many 
appliances is that “instead 
if being developed conse- 
quent to the introduction 
of a cheap, satisfactory and 
dependable supply of elec- 
tric energy the chuck made 
its first appearance so fat 
in advance of its time as 
to antedate any but the 
most crude machinery for 
generating electric cur 
rent.” The quotation § is 
from Sheldon’s article and 
serves to indicate that, as 


executives who 


we have said, there is some 
aluable informati at the 
valua ne int yrmation at the important, department. 
reader's disposal. 

A railroad 
Stanley, beginning on page 


article by 
218, describes tools made oS ae 
and used by the Sacramento 
shops of the Southern Pa- 
cific Co. for making loco- 
motive steam pipe joints. 

Colvin, in his story about 
building motors on the Pa- 
cific Coast, tells about the 
inspection of crankshafts, 
camshafts and 


up by Hunter. 


necessary. 


cylinders, 
and assembly and tests of 





Coming Features 

The issue of the 17th will contain, in the way of 
series installments, the third of Colvin’s articles 
on the foreman and his job and the fourth of De 
Leeuw’s on metal cutting tools. 
contains more of his very good advice to foremen, 
those who hope to become foremen and the 
handle 
article is a general consideration of boring tools. 

Among the one part articles there will be one 
on the “‘business’” of a safety department, by 
Henry Landesman, in which he summarizes the 
fundamentals of this comparatively new, but 


George A. Richardson will tell what to do 
when you have trouble with the tool steel you 


The repair of steel freight cars will be taken 
Steel freight cars that have been 
in a wreck cannot be burned, as could the old 
wooden cars, and their cost makes salvage 
So some problems in heavy plate 
work are offered the car repair shop. 
these problems and the methods used in solving 
them that Hunter writes. 


angles. Further than that 
he tells us just how to use 
them. For our part we 
don’t intend to forget this 
article. Pages 227, 228 
and 229. 

Seventy years of train- 
ing apprentices must have 
placed Brown & Sharpe in 
an enviable position as con- 
cerns their ability to judge 
of the merits of a given 
system. The other day we 
saw a list of names of the 
men they have graduated. 
It made quite a formidable 
pamphlet. Their present 
school is the subject of 
Morris’ ninth article on 
programs of apprentice- 
ship and special training in 
representative corpora- 
tions. Page 230. 

We, meaning the United 
States, started the airplane 
job, but somehow we seem 
willing to let the European 
nations develop it, a willing- 
ness that doesn’t seem to be 
characteristic of the United 
States and should not exist. 


Colvin’s story 


them. De Leeuw’s 


It is of 








the motors. He doesn't 
use many words—why should he when his pictures 
serve so well? Colvin’s story begins on page 221. 

On page 225 there is an article on taxes and business 
depression. It is pretty generally conceded that the 
next Congress will repeal the excess profits tax against 
which in particular the article is directed. Taxes we 
have with us always and for the next several years they 
They can’t be any other way 
because we have incurred vast debts that must be paid 
off. Business will have to stand its share. The point 
about the excess profits tax is that it compels business 
to stand more than its just share and that it must there- 
fore give way to some more equitable method of taxa- 


are going to be heavy. 


tion, a method apparent!, still to be discovered or at any 





Dixie brought back with 
him, and is now passing along, some information going 
to show that Europe, though decidedly impoverished, 
recognizes the possibilities of the airplane for commer- 
cial uses and is going ahead with developments. Perhaps 
we'll catch up, maybe we’ll pass them some day, but it 
does seem that for very obvious reasons now is the time 
for us to make an effort to lead the procession. Dixie's 
article is on page 233. 

A somewhat unusual article is that on shop politics, 
page 235, by L. J. Vorhees. We shall not attempt to de- 
fine shop politics, because the article does that, but we 
do say that the whole thing is very interesting and has 
its good points. Something on “Meeting the Present 
Emergency”’—page 241. 
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Daylight Saving 

URING the past year or so there has been much 

| discussion as to whether or not we should adopt 

Daylight Saving as a national practice governed by 

Federal law. There are two sides to every question, 

and each side deserves to be heard, but those in favor 

of such a law seem to be more powerful, both in argu- 
ment and in number. 

A bill introduced by Senator Walter E. 
Jersey, providing for daylight saving in the Eastern 
time zone for five months, from the last Sunday in April 
to the last Sunday in September, is pending in Congress. 
[t must be passed before March 4, when the present 
Congress ends, or we cannot hope to enjoy the benefits 
which it would bring during the coming summer months. 

The strongest opposition to this bill comes from agri- 
‘ultural interests, particularly from dairymen, whose 
mly objection lies in the inconvenience of having to get 
ip an hour earlier in the morning in order to connect 
their products with the railroads—which run on Stand- 
ird time. But should the Edge bill become a law the 
railroads would be compelled to run on daylight sav- 
ny time—hence this objection is automatically elim- 
nated. 

he farmers, so statistics prove, constitute only four- 
teen per cent of the total number directly affected by 
lavlight saving. And their only argument seems to be 
‘he fact that they must rise an hour earlier in the 
morning. Surely this is not an economic reason, nor is 
t worthy of consideration when weighed with the argu- 
ments in favor of the measure. 

The sentiment in the Eastern time zone seems to be 
verwhelmingly in favor of retaining daylight saving 
Commercial, labor and medical associations, large 
employers of labor and numerous others all agree that 
the extra hour of daylight made available to the workers 
by this law has resulted in materially increased effi- 
‘lency in industrial enterprise; improved the health 
ind promoted the general welfare of millions of indoor 
employees; permitted and encouraged the cultivation 
{ home gardens; and saved vast quantities of fuel 
‘through reduced consumption of gas and electricity for 
ghting purposes. 

In only five states in the Eastern time zone is the 
rural population greater than the urban. In the State of 
New York, for example, the urban population is 8,589,- 
‘44, while the rural districts number only 1,794,985 
And the sentiment in the cities, and particu- 
arivy in the great industrial centers, is unanimously in 
‘favor of daylight saving. 

ln view of the industrial chaos that is accompanying 
he reconstruction period through which we are now 

ing, it is apparent that the great economic benefits 
‘hich would be derived from the passage of the daylight 
‘av: ng law are far more important than the inconve- 
lleice which it would bring to the small percentage of 
ur population in the rural districts. 

ie manufacturers of the Eastern zone are particu- 
‘r\- interested in the passage of the Edge bill, for 


Edge of New 


time, 


people. 


with the coming of spring and the expected resumption 
of full-time operation of factories, the saving of over- 
head by daylight saving would be a welcome asset. 

Our industries are the life and wealth of the nation. 
There should be no opposition to any law which aims to 
nourish and preserve these elements of our industrial 
growth. 


The Cost of Unnecessary Service 

( N ANOTHER page, Mr. 

problem that confronts every 
tools or machinery of any kind. 

The average factory management is generally ready 
to blame a manufacturer of a machine if it doesn’t work 
right. 

However, this condition exists and always will, so long 
as human nature remains as it is today. 

As we see it, the remedy, or rather palliative, is for 
the machine maker to frankly recognize the condition 
and quote his prices accordingly. 

If a machine maker refuses to accede to a user’s 
request to put his machine in order, he loses the good 
will of his customer and probably the chances of future 
sales. 

Some very successful seller’s have adopted the slogan 
“The customer is always right” and they count on, and 
charge for, a certain percentage of demands which mean 
individual losses. 

Aside from charging for such service in the overhead 
and in consequence adding to the price of each machine, 
the only remedy is for the machine makers to unani- 
mously agree not to furnish such free service—but they 
won't. 


Livingston discusses a 
maker of machine 


Taxes, High Cost of Living and Business 
Depression 
HE article “Taxes and Business Depression” pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue, serves better than any 
other we have seen to drive home a realization of the 


dampening effects on business of our present tax 
methods. It tells of a manufacturing concern whose 
tax accrued for payment in 1921, against the 1920 


income, is actually larger than its net income for 1920. 
The same relative condition pertained during the two 
preceding The author’s conclusion is easily 
drawn and is beyond contention: “It is for this reason 
that the excess profits tax tends so powerfully to keep 
up the high cost of living—for every man 
knows that he must keep up his profits or the following 
year will show a heavy loss.’ 

Because the political party that will come into power 
in March is pledged to the repeal of the excess profits 
tax, we feel, with the author, that the end is in sight, 
though the effects of a repeal cannot be made manifest 
until 1922. But even though we feel reasonably certain 
of relief we must continue to keep fresh the topic of 
the repeal of the excess profits tax, lest in some way it 
fail to receive prompt and efficacious action. 


years. 


business 
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Undermining Business 


Foundation of Our Commercial System Is Individual Trustworthiness—Cancellations 
Causing Uncertainty—Restored Faith Now More Essential than Legislation 


HAT is considered a very good story is going 

the rounds in business circles, a story so apt 

and so amusing that it is always recited with 
gusto and received with chuckles of appreciation. 

Two manufacturers of widely distributed products, 
it runs, met the other day at the club during the 
luncheon hour. “How is business in your line?” asked 
one. “We’re working overtime,” answered the other; 
then, in answer to the look of incredulity on his listener’s 
face, he added, “We’re at least a month behind on our 
cancellations.” 

The pungent flavor of the story lies, of course, in the 
plausibility of the exaggeration. Wholesale cancellation 
of orders entered months ago, in good faith, on the 
books of manufacturers, is the outstanding feature of 
the present business situation. The practice is so prev- 
alent that it has become one of the principal factors in 
causing the closing of mills and the slowing down of 
industries. It has disrupted the production plans of 
thousands of manufacturers and brought some to the 
brink of ruin. Furthermore, it reveals a deplorable 
slackening of the moral fiber that is so essential an 
element in sound business relationships. 


BUSINESS ON GOOD FAITH 


Every country has its own ways of doing business, 
customs which reflect racial habits of thought and 
express the characteristics of the individuals making up 
the population. American methods are an inheritance 
from the pioneering days. Trade and commerce were 
then conducted upon a basis of confidence in the repute 
and good faith of the individual. 

A man’s word was as good as his bond—or else it 
was of no worth at all and he could not transact affairs 
in the market. 

It was upon that foundation of individual trustworthi- 
ness and fidelity to engagements that this country built 
up a vast commercial system, the stability of which is 
vital to the production and distribution of commodities 
needed to sustain life and promote comfort. 

Business deals aggregating billions of dollars are 
carried out every year in this country, based upon the 
assumed good faith of both parties in each transaction 
and with no exchange of formal contracts. The whole- 
sale distributor or the retailer places his order with the 
manufacturer in the form of a memorandum; he is not 
required to deposit a bond or to give any guarantee 
beyond his implied word that he will take the goods. 
He, too, does business on faith; he buys from sample, 
and trusts the manufacturer to deliver products identical 
in quality. 

It is upon the aggregate of the orders thus received 
that the manufacturer makes his production plans and 
finances his operations. It is in reliance upon them that 
he arranges for credit from his bankers, makes contracts 
for raw materials, invests in machinery and obligates 
himself to meet payrolls. It is upon the basis of these 
orders that he devotes his capital and his energies to the 
production and delivery of goods from which he cannot 
expect returns for many months. Incidentally, his 
profits are limited by the figures in the sales memoranda; 
except under special agreements, if prices rise before 


delivery is made the advantage goes to the buyer 
while if prices fall the manufacturer gains nothin; 
additional. 

It is because of the breaking down of this far-reachin; 
system of mutual confidence, and the prevalent habi' 
of peremptory cancellation, that uncertainty an 
demoralization are spreading in many lines of industry 
The canceling of orders for goods is not, of course, a) 
absolute innovation; it has always been a recognize: 
factor of risk—one which the producer had to take int 
account. But formerly it was seldom resorted to except 
for pressing cause, and usually there was an element o! 
mutual consent. The disturbing fact is that what wa 
once an exception has become almost the rule. 


BROUGHT ON BY THE WAR? 


This deplorable and dangerous manifestation 
directly traceable to the abnormal conditions produced 
by the war. Sudden prosperity and alluring oppor- 
tunities for great profits aroused the passion of self- 
interest, and the caveman instincts that are latent i: 
the race found expression everywhere—among the forces 
of capital, in the ranks of labor, throughout the world 

Human nature never revealed a stranger paradox tha 
in the complex mood of idealism and selfishness that th« 
wartime pressure created. An ordeal which inspire 
millions of men and women to heroic sacrifices arouse: 
at the same time in millions of others a spirit of avarice. 
There were those, indeed, who yielded wholeheartedly t: 
both impulses. Psychology itself might be baffled t 
analyze the minds of men who gave their sons to the 
great cause of humanity and then turned their talent 
to ruthless profiteering—-of some who even piled wu; 
vains from cheating in the quality of supplies sent to the 
front where their own boys were fighting. 

More saddening still was it to see how many of those 
who had offered their lives in the highest service suc- 
cumbed, upon their return, to the prevailing spirit 
plunging into the scramble for unearned wages 01 
excessive profits. In the universal mood of synical self- 
seeking moral standards were upset with commodity 
values, and in every activity the controlling influence 
was a reckless doctrine of self-interest. And it is of 
precisely this spirit that the present orgy of orde 
canceling is a manifestation. 

Yet before condemning those who resort to th 
destructive practice it is only fair to consider their side 
of the case. It is urged in their behalf that they aré 
merely exacting belated compensation, or satisfacti 
for very similar treatment inflicted upon them: tha’ 
almost from the beginning of the war the merchant 
were at the mercy of the manufacturer and wholesalk 
who seldom scrupled to profit at the expense of thei! 
customers. This was done, it is said, not only | 
arbitrary price increases, but more frequently by refu 
ing or failing to fill regularly booked. 
innumerable cases purchases upon which retailers hid 
based their merchandising plans were never deliveré 
because abnormal scarcity of goods had inflated prix 
shipments were diverted to late buyers willing to p 
a premium. 

It is contended that the device of 


orders 


repudiatio 
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-vasion of orders really originated with those controll- 
ng raw materials, such as coal and cement and iron 
ind cotton and building materiais, and that then it was 
idopted by the manufacturers. The general charge is 
nade that it was profiteering by the producers, both of 
aw materials and finished goods, after the war, that 
aised prices to such a level that the consumer was 
lriven out of the market. And the canceling of orders 
ow, it is represented, is the only defense left to the 
merchant against a condition for which he is not really 
‘esponsible. 

These arguments go far to explain the practice, and 
n some measure they present extenuating reasons. But 
hey do not justify it as a matter of business ethics or 
indicate it as a matter of business judgment. The buy- 
ng public had convincing experience that the retailers, 
is a general rule, were as alert in exploiting the necessi- 
ties of the consumer as the manufacturer was in trading 
ipon the merchants’ clamorous demand for goods. 
But it does not require any new presentation of facts 
‘o demonstrate the evils of the past, nor is there much 
value of contention as to where the greater responsibility 
1 them lies. These matters are overshadowed by the 
problem of how to restore the stability of the commercial 
ind industrial edifice. This can be done, we are 
persuaded, only by rebuilding the undermined founda- 
tions of faith, of unquestioned business probity and 
inswerving fulfillment of engagements. For unless and 
intil this is accomplished there can be no safe super- 
structure. 

Such devices as new tariff regulations, new currency 
provisions and new credit laws may have beneficial 
esults, but they cannot overcome so fundamental a 
defect as the weakening of confidence through wholesale 
‘epudiation of compacts. The cornerstone of modern 
business is faith-keeping, the making good of mutual 
inderstandings; with that removed or displaced, no 
matter by what element in the business world, the whole 

stem is dislocated, in danger of collapse. 

The widespread cancellation of orders has put in 
motion a force capable of lasting mischief, of causing 
universal injury, by obstructing the resumption of 
normal business. At the moment the manufacturer is 
the one who suffers, but unless the movement is checked 
he will not suffer alone. If orders from the trade should 
ose the sanction of genuine demands for his goods, he 

ll be deprived of the sole basis upon which he finances 
d operates his enterprise; and it needs no expert 

owledge to discern that if industry is halted or 
embarrassed for this cause the resulting spread of un- 
mployment will react injuriously in every department. 


RESTORATION OF BUSINESS INTEGRITY 
‘he ablest men in the financia! and commercial world 
e racking their brains to find measures which will 
sten the resumption of trade on a sound basis. In 
r judgment, the foremost place in any effective pro- 
im must be given to the restoration of the integrity 
business engagements, among which orders for goods 
istitute one of the most important. Fidelity in these 
tters is not merely a vital factor in the conduct of 
siness; it is the only principle upon which business 


be conducted at all. 
[he gambler’s conscience is satisfied with a slender 
le of ethics; its one inflexible principle is that which 
kes welching the unforgivable sin. He is impelled 
keep his word, at any loss, not merely to preserve 
} ] 


but to safeguard his professional existence, 


honor, 
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which hangs upon scrupulous fulfillment of his obliga- 
tions. At the racetrack men who are mere acquaintances 
will wager thousands with a nod, and each of them is 
assured that the loser will pay, because not to pay would 
destroy him and the system upon which he depends. Is 
it credible that legitimate business can prosper under a 
code less exacting than that of the gamester? 
Legislation alone will never reinvigorate the processes 
of our commercial life. They will remain uncertain and 
enfeebled until there is put into them the life-giving 
force of a restored faith between the producer and the 
distributor, drawn from a common and individual honor- 
ing of the old-time standards of adherence to the given 
word.-—— Reprinted from the Philadelphia North 


American. 


A Punch and Die for Closing Chain Links 
By H. W. ARMSTRONG 


We purchased several kegs of chain in 8 in. lengths 
and found that the links varied quite a little in size. 
Ordinarily this would make little difference but as we 
wished to have all the links of about the same size we 
had to find some method of sizing the chain in quantities 
at small expense. Our reason for requiring this accuracy 
was that we wished to fit a small hook having a mush- 
room head in the links of the chain. 

As the chain came to us the hooks would slip com- 
pletely through the links so that the head of the hook 
would not catch outside the link. For several reasons 
we could not enlarge the head of the hook, so we decided 
to reduce the size of the chain links. 

In chain making factories this is usually done by 
inserting a bar in one end of the chain and stretching it 
while the other end is held by a pin, but this method is 
slow and weakens the chain. We made a punch and die 
as shown in the cut and were able to close about 2,000 
lengths of chain per day, the cost per chain being 
very small. 

There is nothing unusual about the punch and die 
but I believe this method of sizing chain in a punch 
press to be unusual and may be of interest because of 
the low cost. A chain of any length can be sized by 
moving it along under the punch. Of course the size 
of the chain would make some difference as very heavy 
chain would require a correspondingly heavy press. The 
chain used by us is known as 2/0 and is made from wire 
about «. in. in diameter. The press was a light one 
used generally for blanking :s-in. cold-rolled sheet stock. 
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“Improved New Yankee” Twist-Drill 
Grinding Machine 

The Wilmarth & Morman Co., 1187 Monroe Ave., 
N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich., recently placed on the 
market the “Improved New Yankee” twist-drill grind- 
ing machine, shown in the illustration. In this machine 
the basic features of both former types of this com- 
pany’s drill-grinding machines are incorporated. The 
new machine will grind either straight-, taper- or 
collared-shank drills without the adjustment formerly 
required, 

For grinding straight-shank drills, the center attach- 
For short straight-shank drills the 
For grind- 


ment is not used. 
sliding V-support is swung out of the way. 
ing taper- and collared-shank drills the center is used to 
support the drill. Nine belt- and eight motor-driven 
styles of machine are offered. These styles can be made 
up in different combinations from four holders having 
the foll owing capacities: No, 52 to & in.; in. to I 
in.; } in. to 24 in.; and 3 in. to 4 in, 

Each machine is equipped with means for obtaining 
different clearance angles. A built-in wheel-truing de- 


vice is also one of the feature 








PROVED NEW YANKEB” TWIST-DRILL 
GRINDING MACHINE 
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Descriptions of shop equipment in this section constitute 

editorial service for which there is no charge. To be | 

| eligible for presentation, the article must not have been | 
on the market more than six months and must not have | 

| been advertised in this or any previous issue. 

| the news character of these descriptions it will be impos- 

sible to submit them to the manufacturer for approval. [= 
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Rearwin No. 6 Die-Filing Machine 

W. D. Rearwin, 716 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapid: 
Mich., has recently added to his line of 
machines, the No. 6 size shown in the illustration. The 
machine is provided with a 20 x 24-in. table, 30 in 
high. The head is made from a forging and can handk 
files up to 14 in. in length. It has a stroke adjustabk 
up to 7 inches. The machine is intended for work of a 
rather heavy nature, and can handle various sorts of 
filing and sawing jobs. 

The capacity of the machine from the back of the 
file to the front of the slide is 9 in. Also, it is 9 ii 
from the top of the table to the under side of the fil 
arm. 

Arms are provided for holding hacksaws, the machin 
being fitted with one in the illustration, and for th 
filing of dies or patterns where the under side 
closed or has a shoulder. The machine can be fur 
nished with an individual motor, with a countershaft 
or be driven directly from a lineshaft. The weight 
crated is 650 lb., and when boxed 750 lb., the volume 


of the box being 32 cu.ft. 
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REARWIN NO. 6 DIE-FILING MACHINE EQUIPPED 
SAW AND INDIVIDUAL MOTOR 
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Ford-Smith No. 4 Plain Milling Machine 


The Ford-Smith Machine Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
Can., has recently placed on the market a No. 4 plain 
milling machine, shown in the illustration. The machine 
is driven by a belt running on a three-step cone 
pulley and is equipped with double back gears. Eighteen 
speed changes are provided. It is pointed out that the 
control is centralized, so that the feeds can be changed 
from the operator’s position at the front of the knee. 














— 


FORD-SMITH NO. 4 PLAIN MILLING MACHINE 
T-slots, 





working surface, 71 x 148% in. 


Specifications Tabk 
Saddle transverse movement, 12 in. Kne 


; in.; traverse, 42 in. 

ertical travel, 20 in. Face of column to brace, 30 in Center of 
arbor to underside of overarm, 73 in. Spindle: diameter at front 
bearing, 34 in.; taper hole, No. 11 L. & 8S.; hole through, in 
speeds, 18 from 14 to 415 rp.m Back gear ratios, 3 to 1 and 
10.8 to 1. Overarm diameter, 4] in Belt width, 34 in Diam- 
eter of large cone, 13 in. Feeds number, 36; range, per rev. of 
spindle, 0.002 to 0.390 in. for transverse ind vertical, 0.006 to 
1.56 in. for longitudinal. Rapid power traverse, in in. per min 
table, 130; transverse, 33 vertical, 11 Countershaft pulley 

i 180 and 220 r.p.m Floor space, 11 ft. 3 in. x 


16 x 5 in.: spe 
i ft. Net weig 


ed, 
ht, 


6,500 Ib 


Power feeds with automatic trips are provided for all 
movements. 

The column is of box section and is provided with a 
compartment having a door and shelves for the storage 
of tools. The spindle is threaded at the front end, 
and the front bearing is tapered and provided with an 
adjustment for wear. The knee is of box type, having 
a solid top, and is braced by means of ribs inside. It 
can be locked in place on the column by means of a 
lever at the front of the knee. The cross-feed screw 
is located near the center of the guides for the saddle, 
in order to facilitate the movement of the saddle. All 
feed screws are provided with graduated collars. The 
knee is elevated by means of a telescoping screw pro- 
vided with a ball thrust bearing. 

The table is stated to have large depth and bearing 
urfaces. It can be oiled from the front, felt wipers 
bolted 
to an extension of the saddle, being controlled by means 
f the dial wheel. Twelve changes can be obtained by 
neans of the dial, and 24 more by means of doubl 
ack gears, controlled by a handle at the side of the 
Very coarse feeds are provided, for use 


wing used on the bearings. The feed box is 


nachine. 
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especially with large face mills, this being done by 
driving the feed from the cone pinion instead of from 
the spindle when the back gears are in use. The 
reversing mechanism for all feeds is contained in the 
feed box on the front of the machine. The power rapid 
traverse is engaged only when the control lever is held 
in the operating position by hand. Moreover, safet) 
trips are provided. 

A two-speed countershaft is provided, self-oiling 
bearings being used. The friction clutches employed in 
it are of the expanding type. Wrenches, oil pot, cutter 
arbor and two arbor supports are furnished with the 
machine. 


Kunitz Moving-Floor Furnace 

An automatic-feed furnace, built by the Advance 
Furnace and Engineering Co., Springfield, Mass., and 
intended to heat work for hardening, carbonizing, or 
annealing, is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The operation of the feeding device is intermittent, 
power being supplied at predetermined intervals by 
either hydraulic or pneumatic pressure. The moving 
parts are under control of an electric timing device, and 
consume no power except during the short period 
required to make each movement. 

The furnace may be of any desired length and the 
movements of the feeding device made long or short in 
proportion to the length of furnace, so that long work 
can be accommodated and pre-heated in successive stages. 
In the furnace shown there are two steps at which 
the work rests during the progress of the heat and, as 
there is a load at each step, a fully heated charge is 
delivered to the unloading station at each movement 
after the second. 

The work is carried forward by a pair of rails extend- 
wig clear through the furnace and sliding in grooves in 
the floor of the heating chambers; these rails when at 
rest are slightly below the level of the floor and move 
upon cast-iron balls that, in turn, roll in the channels of 
grooved track rails placed at a lower level. 

The track rails can be raised and lowered by means 
of a vertical cylinder and system of levers on the side 
of the furnace, 
forward and back by a horizontal cylinder at the rear. 


while the work-carrying rails are moved 
The lower rails are hollow and arranged for a circula- 
tion of water which serves to keep them, as well as the 
bearing balls and, to some extent, the carrier rails. cool 











KUNITZ AUTOMATIC-FEED FURNACE 
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The operation is as follows: Work being placed upon 
the loading station at the rear of the furnace, air or 
water is admitted to the vertical cylinder, raising the 
entire mechanism through a distance of 2 or 3 in. and 
lifting the work clear of the loading shelf. At this 
point pressure is admitted to the horizontal cylinder and 
the upper rails move forward to the limit of their move- 
ment, carrying the work with them. The mechanism is 
then lowered until the work rests upon the floor of 
the pre-heating chamber, when the carrying rails are 
returned to their original position. 

This completes one cycle of movement. At the expira 
tion of the predetermined heating period the cycle is 
repeated, carrying the pre-heated charge forward and 
depositing it upon the floor of the high-heat chamber, 
at the same time bringing in a fresh charge from the 
loading shelf. The third cycle carries a third charge 
from the loading shelf to the pre-heat chamber, carries 
the pre-heated charge forward into the _ high-heat 
chamber, and deposits a fully heated charge upon the 
unloading shelf at the front end of the furnace, the 
furnace doors automatically raising to allow the charge 
to pass out. 

An automatic dumping device to use in connection 
with small work that can be heated upon trays is 
operated in conjunction with the carrying mechanism so 
that the work may be immediately dumped into a 
quenching bath or be otherwise disposed of. 

The timing device is operated by an electric motor of 
not more than hp., and the control is through 
solenoid operated valves. The duration of the heating 
period can quickly be changed to suit any kind of work. 
Once set, the action is entirely automatic and the atten- 
dant’s duties are confined to keeping the machine 
supplied with work. The furnace may be adapted to 
the use of either gas or oil fuel. 


Haskins Flexible-Shaft Machine 

The R. G. Haskins Co., 27 South Desplaines St., 
Chicago, IL, has recently made some changes in its 
flexible-shaft machines for die-sinking. The illustra- 
tion shows the Type H-5 machine. It is fitted with a 
swivel base mounting which allows it to rotate through 
a complete circle. In this way considerable bending 
of the shaft is avoided, since the wheel or tool on the 
working end of the shaft can be brought without cramp- 
ng into any desired position. 

A leaf spring supports the flexible shaft at the moto1 
end, so that the radius of bend is reduced at this place, 


ze ] 
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which is the most common point of failure of flexible 
shafts. It is claimed that the improvements on the 
machine decrease the amount of bending and friction in 
the shaft, thus prolonging its life. 


Wilson Combination Boring Machine 

K. R. Wilson, 10-16 Lock St., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
recently added to his line of tools for automobile repair 
a combination machine, shown in the illustration set up 
‘or boring a cylinder. The machine is intended for 
work on automo- 
tive-engine cylin- 
der blocks and 
crankecases, It 
serves as a motor 
bench for holding 
the motor while 
assembling, grind 
ing valves or bab 
bitting bearings 
It is adapted to 














boring, reaming 
and = running - in 
” main bearings 





Cylinders can be 
rebored to any 
size, 


VILSON COMBINATLON BORING 
MACHINE 


The machine consists primarily of a stand carrying 
the power-driven head and the work-holding carriage. 
It is belt-driven, two speeds being provided. The 
spindle is worm-driven, with a speed reduction of 20 
to 1, ball thrust bearings being used. The boring ba: 
is supported at each end of the cylinder by bearings i: 
stationary guides, its location in the center of the 
cylinder being determined by means of split taper plugs 
flitting on the bar. The bar is driven from the head 
through a universal joint and is fed forward by means 
of a screw, a split nut being caused to engage the thread 
on the spindle for this purpose, thus advancing the bar 
‘, in. per revolution. The boring bar is 1: in. in 
liameter, and the cutter is supported close to the point 


Miller & Crowningshield No. 144 Multiple- 
Spindle Squaring and Fluting Head 

fhe illustration shows a multiple-spindle squaring 

and fluting head, with a tailstock, for use on a milling 

machine table. It is made by Miller & Crowningshield, 

Greenfield, Mass., and is known as the No, 1! machine 

[It can he furnished with either four or six spindles, 








LLER & CROWNINGSHIELD NO. 1 MUTIPLE-SPINDI 


SQUARING \ND FLUTING HEAD 
Specifications: No. of spindle, 4 and 6 Combined length of t 
l i sp | 4 in. for 6 spindles Width of he 
f t spindle 11 for 6 spindles Height to cer 
t t ving work up to 1§ it n diameter Capacit 
ip | to } in n diameter to flute taps, j to 1 
to ite reamers ; to 1h il t liameter Net ve 
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being intended especially for the rapid fluting and the 
squaring of the ends of taps and reamers. 

The spindles are driven by worms on the hand-oper- 
ited shaft, all rotating in the same direction. They are 
placed close together, so that there is no unnecessary 
space between the pieces of work. They are provided 
with taper holes, so that the centers can be removed. 
[he spindles are so connected by equalizing levers, as 
to allow of a variation in length of “%& in. for the work 
being milled. All the spindles are clamped by means 
1f one handle, thus making it possible to tighten all 
»f the pieces of work as quickly as one. The spindles 
ind worms are hardened. 

One turn of the indexing handle turns the spindle 
me-quarter turn, this being convenient for squaring 
work. For fluting work, by gearing the handle to the 
worm-shaft, one complete turn of the handle can be 
made to index the work the proper amount for pieces 
having any number of flutes up to twenty. 

The tailstock is separate from the head. One style is 
solid and the other has separate vertical adjustment for 
ach center. The tail centers are removable and inter- 
hangeable. Centers of different types, holding 
either round or square stock, can be furnished. A single- 
spindle squaring head is also made. 


for 


Faust Friction Lathe-Brake 
Ephriam M. Faust, 136 Lincoln St., Steelton, Pa., has 
ecently placed on the market a friction lathe-brake. 














FAUST FRICTION 


LATHE-BRAKE 


he brake can be fitted to cone-driven lathe 
p to 40-in, swing. 

The frame of the brake is bolted to the front spindle 
ip of the lathe, using the original cap bolts. The frame 
up and the guard. The braking 


ember, which has a renewable leather contact, engages 


any size 


aches over gear 
the face of the large cone pulley. The normal position 
the brake lever is parallel to the spindle. When the 
ake lever is released, a cail compression spring dis- 
gages the braking member automatically. 


Turbine Air-Operated Grinder 
[he Turbine Air Tool Co., 710 Huron Road, Cleveland, 
1i0, has recently placed on the market the pneumatic 
nd-portable grinder shown in the illustration. It is 
ended especially for cleaning castings, but can carry 
re brushes and buffing and polishing wheels, besides 
nding wheels. It is fitted with a throttle at the point 
ere the hose attaches, and the housing between the 
veel and the motor provides 
ot 


a grip for the operator. 
the 


‘he housing is made aluminum, and turbine 


Better Business 24° 

















TURBINE ALR-OVPERATED GRINDER 


of an aluminum alloy of high tensile strength. The 
gears are made of chrome-manganese steel. Ball bear- 
ings are used. The tool weighs 16 lb. when equipped 
with a 6 x l-in. wheel. It consumes 30 cu.ft. of free 
air per minute at from 80 to 100 lb. pressure. It 
claimed that the grinder will maintain the proper speed 
for the wheel when grinding. The tool is said to have 
but few parts and to be compactly made, to have per 
fect speed control and to be free from vibration 


iS 


“Ashmac” Combination Toolholder 
The Ashley Machine Works, 714 University Ave 
Rochester, N. Y., recently added to its line of products 
the “Ashmac” combination toolholder. The holder is 
intended to reduce machining operations performed 01 


turret machinery. It is furnished with a toolblock, a 
pilot stem, and a pilot bushing of any standard size, 
and is made in two sizes, Nos. 1 and 2. 

The No. 1 holder has a 1}-in. shank and carries }-in 


tools. Two pilot stems Nos. 3 and 5 are made for this 
size. The No, 3 pilot stem is used for bushings ranging 
from 2% to in., inclusive, by .s-in. steps. The No. 5 
pilot stem is used for bushings ranging from to 14 in.., 


inclusive, by is-in. steps. 


The No. 2 holder has a 1|!-in. shank and carries 


47th. 


tools. Two pilot stems Nos. 4 and 6 are made for this 
size. The No. 4 pilot stem is used for bushings ranging 
from 1 to 1% in., inclusive, by vs-in. steps. The No. 6 pilot 
stem is used for busings ranging from 1 te 8S in.. 


inclusive, by -in. steps 
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“Small” Pocket Calculator 


The pocket calculator shown in the illustration has 
been placed on the market by Small, Small & Co., Wal- 
tham, Mass. The device is intended primarily for per- 
forming such calculations as are ordinarily performed 
on a slide rule. It consists essentially of a 6-in. loga- 
rithmic slide rule, with the scales bent into a circle, so 
as to form a compact and 
small instrument. It is 
composed of a baseplate 
carrying continuous 
scales on its periphery 
and lower face; a move- 
able top plate, or rotor, 
arranged to turn on the 
hub of the first member 
and carrying similar 
scales on its periphery 
and face; a slotted hub 
nut to keep the rotor in 
place and to adjust the 
friction, a runner with a 
hair line, and pointers to 
be used in setting and 
reading the values. 

The device is made 
chiefly of hard non-cor- 
rosive metal, the runner 

















being oxidized German 
silver. The main bear- 
ing is slightly tapered SMALL” POCKE'! 
and provided with a CALCULATOR 


spring washer to take up 

play and to cause friction.. The scales are graduated in 
black on white celluloid, the circular scales being seam- 
less. The scales give the functions of angles, as well as 
logarithmic reciprocals and square roots. 

The calculator is held in one hand while in use and 
can be operated by the same hand or with the other 
hand. It is stated that the device is not affected by 
temperature or humidity, that it is accurate and that 
the results cannot occur off the scale, because they are 
continuous. The edges are roughened and serve to grip 
the paper when the device is used for measuring dis- 
tance on maps and drawings. 

The device is made in two models, No. 1 having the 
ordinary slide rule scales, while the No. 2 model, in- 
tended for architects and structural designers, has 
scales for determining the strength of steel and wooden 


beams. A leather case and an instruction book are 
furnished. 
Brooke “Mike” Toolholder 
The Brooke Tool Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Birming- 


ham, England, has recently placed on the market the 


toolholder shown in the illustration. It is known a 








MIKE” TOOLHOLDER 


BROOKE 
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the “Mike” toolholder and is intended to hold the toolbit 
without the use of a setscrew or auxiliary clampin; 
device. The screw of the toolpost serves both to secur 
the holder and to grip the toolbit. 

The holder is self contained and there are no detache: 
parts. Either end of it can be passed through th 
toolpost. The screw presses on the top of the wedg: 
shaped clamp, which at the rear end rests on an incline 
surface and at the front end upon the toolbit and is hel 
by a pin. The clamp bears on the tool for the greate 
part of its length, and the point of the tool is supported 
by a projection of the holder. The tool is made in thre 
sizes. The No. 0 size takes toolbits | in. square and ji 

x § x 5 in. in size; the No. 1 is for *«-in, toolbits 
and 4 x 14 x 6 in. in size; and the No. 2 size holds }-in. 
toolbits and is 2 x 1 x 7 in. in size. 


Kylin Adjustable General-Purpose Reamer 

The illustration shows the Kylin adjustable reamer 
made by the Foster-Johnson Reamer Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
A feature of this reamer is that its size may be 
adjusted by turning a single nut on the shank end of 
the body. This nut is graduated in thousandths of an 




















inch. A helical spring is used on the lower end of th: 
~% 
J 
KYLIN ADJUSTABLE GENERAL-PURPOSE REAMER 


tool to back up the blade collar. It is claimed that the 
uniform compression obtained by the use of the spring 
permits closer adjustment, prevents springing or distor- 
tion of the blades, and prevents the blades from col- 
lapsing. The spring compresses slightly as the diameter 
over the blades is expanded, and when the reamer i: 
contracted the spring causes the blades to move inward 
as they travel upward on the body. The compression 
on the spring can be regulated by a nut on the lower end 
of the reamer body. 


American Shafting Cleaner 

The American Metal Products Co., 72 W. Adams St.. 
Chicago, Ill, has recently placed on the market the shaft- 
ing cleaner shown in the illustration. The device con- 
sists of a ring which fits loosely on the shaft and, due 
to the rotation of the latter, travels back and forth « 
it, keeping it clean and polished. 

The device is made of heavy-grade nickel-plated sheet 
zine in four duplicate stampings. The joints are spaced 
90 deg. apart, the parts being locked together by fou: 

os wide staples of the same n 
¥ terial as the rings. The staples 
are clinched by means of a p: 
of pliers when the ring is 
stalled. The cleaner can be } 
on shafting that is already 
place, and it is easily remo\ 
able. The swelled portion at t 
inner diameter is filled w 
felt, which distributes along 
shaft any oil that strikes 
The metal of the cleaner is s: 
to be non-corrosive. 
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F. A. E. S. To Hold Meeting 
in Syracuse 

It is announced that Herbert Hoover 
will be the principal speaker at a two- 
day gathering of leading engineers, 
technical men and educators in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Steps will be taken at this 
meeting toward welding the engineer- 
ing forces of the nation into one great 
organization, the aim of which will be 
to focus technical and scientific effort 
on the solution of social, political and 
economic problems. 

On. Feb. 14 the executive board of the 
American Engineering Council of the 
Federated American Engineering Socie- 
ties will hold sessions, culminating in 
the evening in an address by Mr. 
Hoover, who, it is expected, will outline 
the new council’s plans for dealing with 
industrial relations and _ particularly 
with human waste. 

Mr. Hoover will sound the keynote 
of the American engineer in urging co- 
operation with Congress, with labor or- 
ganizations, chambers of commerce and 
other bodies in the campaign planned 
by the council to remedy economic ills. 

On Feb. 15 the national council of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will convene with the society’s 
new president, Edwin S. Carman of 
Cleveland, presiding. This society has 
placed its resources and membership of 
13,000 behind the movement to federate 
the country’s engineering skill under 
Mr. Hoover through the American En 
gineering Council. 

“How to get America’s idle back to 
work, and keep it at work, is the task 
which the engineer has set for himself,” 
said L. W. Wallace, who has just taken 
up the duties of the American Engi- 
neering Council’s new committee on the 
Elimination of Waste in Industry. Mr. 
Wallace, who has been director of the 
Red Cross Institute for the Blind in 
Baltimore, was selected by Mr. Hoover 
to organize the council’s work in in- 
dustrial relations. 

The Syracuse meetings will bring to- 
gether engineers from every industrial 
center in the country. Delegations will 
from New York, Albany, Utica, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Schenectady, Troy 
and other cities. The engineering so- 
cieties of Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Detroit and other 
places will be represented by officials 
of the two councils. 


ro 
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On the board of the American Engi- 
neering Council the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers is represented 
by Calvert Townley of New York, vice- 
president of the Westinghouse Co.; the 
American Institute of Mining and Met- 
allurgical Engineers, by J. Parke Chan- 
ning of New York; the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, by Dean 
Dexter S. Kimball of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and the Associated Engineering 
Societies of St. Louis, by William E. 
Rolfe. 

The Syracuse meeting will mark the 
beginning of a movement to organize 
the engineers on a territorial basis. As 
a result of a report submitted to the 
council by Mr. Hoover, the council will 
probably encourage the formation of 
state engineering councils. 

——> 
A Constructive Sales Idea 


The how Fritz Kline, 





photograph show 





salesman for the H. C. Roberts Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., mounted a LBL. & LD. bench 

drilling Stand « the rear ot h Ford 
coupé In making s calls on garages, Mr 
y 

rs 

















Kline ran his car right into the garag 
plugged in on the nearest electric light 
socket and demonstrated the bench drilling 
stand so effectively that in one week he 
secured orders for six bench drilling ands 
and four drills The stand and drill are 
protected from dust and the weather when 
ihe car is on the 


road by means of a simple 
slip cover made from automobile top n te 
rial 


251 
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Ordnance Plans for 1921 
Explained 

In explaining to the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives the use to which the ap- 
propriations for the next fiscal year are 
to be put, Brigadier-General W. S. 
Peirce, the assistant chief of ordnance, 
made an explanatory statement as to 
the manufacturing establishments under 
the jurisdiction of the Ordnance De- 
partment. In his testimony before the 
Committee, he revealed that the Amatol 
Arsenal, N. J., is to be salvaged. 

The Chicago storage depot is to be 
held as a reserve plant for the manu 
facture of the steel parts of ammuni 
tion. The machinery necessary for this 
plant is to be stored in the buildings 
and held in readiness for an emergency 

At the Rock Island Arsenal, General 
Peirce testified, the work is being con- 
centrated largely on the manufacture of 
infantry rifles and mobile-artillery gun 
carriages. The machinery and the space 
are being held in readiness at that plant 


for the manufacture of machine guns. 
He revealed that it also has been de 
cided to concentrate at that arsenal 


the manufacture of tanks and tractors 

At the Springfield Arsenal practically 
all of the work is devoted to the making 
of small arms. At the present time the 


plant is occupied principally in over 
hauling the model 1917 rifle. A small 
number of new rifles is being made. 


At Watervleit the principal work i: 
the heavier mo- 
the 
sea-coast 


projectiles and 


on sea-coast guns and 
bile guns. At Watertown 
is engaged in making 
jectiles, medium-caliber 
gun-carriages. At the Frankford 
Arsenal the activity is largely in the 
manufacture of small-arms ammunition 
and the various types of fire-control in- 
struments. A large reserve of ma 
chinery for this type of manufacturing 
also is kept at the Frankford Arsenal 


arsenal 
pro 


The Ordnance Department is retain 
ing the howitzer plant at Erie, Pa., for 
the manufacture of 155-mm. howitzer’ 


and 4.7 guns. Requests have been 
made on two however, that 
the Erie plant be sold and that activity 
transferred to the Watervliet Arsenal, 
which is the main cannon manufactur 
ing center. Thus far, however, Con 
gress has failed to authorize an appro 
priation to permit of the necessary en 
largement of the Watervliet Arsenal 


occasions, 





on 
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Business Conditions as the Big Banks 
of the Country See Them 


National City Bank of New York Sees Improvement 
in Spite of Heavy Losses 


The general business situation is 
marked by greater confidence than was 
manifest in the last weeks of 1920, and 
there are tangible evidences of improve- 
ment. The apprehensions and rumors 
of impending trouble which are always 
1 demoralizing influence when the credit 
under strain, have been 
largely cleared away. The irrespon 
sible talk about a “panic” 
silenced. The epidemic of business fail 
ures predicted for the end of the year 
did not come. The number of reported 
bankruptcies has increased, but has not 


ituation is 


has been 


been alarming, and the cases have been 
mainly of small concerns of mushroon 
growth, who extended their business 
rapidly upon small capital while prices 
rising and did not have the re 
resources to meet that 
when came 
business 


were 
serve the losses 


were inevitable reverses 
The substantial 
the country is unshaken, and whatever 
inxiety there may have been upon that 


score has been relieved 


structure of 


Few IMPORTANT HOUSES FAILED 


This does not mean that heavy losses 
taken. Only fortu 
nate or sagacious few who began to 
trim their sails early in the year, 
deliberately restricted their business es 


have not been the 


and 


caped. Some made good profits in the 
first six or nine months and lost most of 
them in the last three months, while 
many have come out of the year not 
only without a return upon the invest 
ment, but with an impairment of cap 
ital Official price regulation, which 
curtailed profits while prices were ris 
ng, and prevented the creation of a 
cushion to absorb the losses while prices 
vere falling, is held largely respor 

sible for the dissipation of capital 
Heavy taxation, of course, had a sim 

ir effect. Nevertheless, the leading 
business concerns of the country had 


een building up reserves for years in 


onservative fashion. and the 


tion of 


failed or 


propor 


important house that have 


been seriously embarrassed 


has been smaller than in any previous 


crisis approaching this one in gravity 
I} is a very reassuring circumstance 
ind promise well for recovery. 
THE Crops MOVING 

The movement of the crop particu 
larly of grain and live tock has in 
reased notably during the past month, 
n fact, it is practically normal The 
eceipts of wheat at primary markets 
ire now running over those of the cor 
responding weeks of last yea Price 
have been somewhat stronger than in 


reaching a 
cents per bushel above 
the low point in November, but most of 
this lost at the end of Janu 


ry Premiums ove Chicago quota 


December, wheat at one time 


ivure about o5 


vain wa 


tions amounting to about the freight 
charge from Kansas City to the Gulf 
ports have ruled at the latter upon the 
for export, and have 
prices in the Southwest 
Cotton rallied several cents 


grades desired 
helped 


materially 


local 


a 


early in the month, but lost it in the last 
week. The coarse grains have been 
heavy, owing to the big crop of all of 
them in 1920. Nevertheless, with prod- 
ucts actually moving in the Middle 
West, the money situation relaxing, the 
reserve banks getting into better shape, 
and a fair degree of trade revival, the 
whole situation is looking better 


Brazilian Business Men Face Serious Situation 
with Confidence 


the exact 


need not 


Those who seek to know 

condition of business in Brazil 
look far beyond their own boundaries 
for comparison, report 
just received from Allen Walker, man- 
ager of the International Trade Service 
of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, who is at present making an ex- 


according to a 


tended trip of investigation through 
South America. Commerce in Brazil is 
much the same as nearly everywhere 


else in the world, and, to a large degree, 
for kindred reasons. There is in every 
port of Brazil an accumulation of mer 
chandise purchased—mostly under con- 
tract—at prices which no longer afford 
opportunity for sale at a profit to the 
distributor. Exchange rates aggravate 
the difference in prices of goods; hence 
repeated requests for extensions. Mr. 
Walker’s report, contained in “Ameri- 
can Goods and Foreign Markets,” the 
Guaranty Trust Co.’s semi-monthly sur- 
vey of international trade, continues in 
part: 


(,00DS 


IMPORT OF U.S 


“Shipments which have been coming 
forward for the last months are 
largely in response to orders placed in 
the United States six, seven, and even 
ten months ago. The domestic demand 
in the United States at that time, and 
for several 
that the American 
either unable to supply the foreign 
i true in 


two 


months after, was so great 
manufacturer was 


market, or, as is known to be 


very many cases, the foreign market 
was neglected for the sake of nearer 
and allegedly safer consumption, and 


payment. The Brazilian importers, 


being unable to procure promise of 
prompt delivery, and failing to find 
suitable merchandise in adequate vol 


ume in their former European markets, 
placed duplicate orders with a number 
of American agents 
for the had 
done during the war, expecting that if 
quick delivery was possible from 
one it would be from another. 
More or less suddenly conditions in the 
United States changed. The domestic 
demand sufficiently to 
some surplus in the hands of the pro 


manufacturers or 


same goods, just as they 


not 


source, 


de reased leave 


ducers, and the latter then—almost 
simultaneously, of course—sent to the 
South American market mer handise 


which they had not been able to ship 


before. 
“And so the 


recelve 


importer be- 
his not merely 
sources he had tried, 
all of them, and all 
least within a 
The result 


Brazilian 
gan to goods, 
from of the 
but from many or 
at the same time, or at 
few weeks of one another. 


one 


was heavy congestion and inability to 
meet demands for payment. The 
American exporter whose goods were 


most satisfactory from every point of 
view was preferred. The 
ceived notification of ‘refusal to accept’ 
or, where the obligation was difficult 
to escape, requests for ‘extensions.’ The 
ever rising doliar produced demands for 
further and still further ‘extensions,’ 
many of which—because of tight money 


others re 


and restricted credits at home—ended 
in compromises which permitted the 
Brazilian importer to take his goods 


out of customs at salable prices. 


BRAZIL’s 1919 TRADE BALANCE 
Was MISLEADING TO BUYERS 


“By the placing of duplicate orders, 
as a means of procuring shipment dur- 
summer, the 
came 


ing last spring and early 


Brazilian importers, as goods 
through in the rush of mid-summer and 
early fall, found themselves heavily 


‘overbought.’ It could scarcely be other 


wise, as there was every temptation to 
over-buy. The end of 1919 saw a 
favorable trade balance for Brazil of 


more than $250,000,000, indicating a 
condition of 
it was 
ful 


ing 


is abnormal as 
misleading to the less thought 
Instead of conserv- 
Brazilian merchants 
although exchange 


prosperity 
business man 
the 


buy, 


credits, 
continued to 
rates rose steadily 

“It would be 
that this state of things was 
local exceptions. There are, of course, 
as everywhere, quite a number of solid 
importing firms here who neither have 
nor suffered impair 


indicate 
without 


misleading to 


overbought have 


ment to their credit. There are impor 
ters and distributers—long-established 
and experienced—who have not can 


celled, repudiated or reduced a single 
shipment from the United States. Like 
wise, there are exporters in New York, 
Boston, San Francisco, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, etc., who, be 
f their lid not 


cause long experience, 
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neglect their foreign buyers, shipped 
promptly and regularly, and who have 
not suffered in consequence. These are 
the firms that have spent money to 
send capable and responsible men to se- 
lect their agents here, to study the field, 
and who have been content to grow 
slowly and conservatively in this as in 
other new and distant fields of com- 
merce. 

“Notwithstanding the severity of 
conditions here, the people refuse to be 
discouraged. While many of their in- 
stitutions and their bases of civiliza- 
tion are much older than ours, the 
people feel that in most respects their 
country is young, their resources are 
unlimited; they look forward to the 
future with an optimism which is at 
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once an inspiration and a handicap— 
the latter because the people are not 
presently thriftful. They instinctively 
know their own wonderful recuperative 
powers. Theirs is a land of promise 
and boundless opportunity. They are 
adaptable in the extreme. The Brazil- 
ian who has tasted riches can, if he 
has to, most speedily and not unhap- 
pily, return to the condition in which 
he lived before his wealth came to him. 
He immigrants coming in hun- 
dreds by every European boat, and dis- 
appearing into the interior to till the 
soil and build roads for the production 
of more prosperity for all concerned. 
And to his temperament the silver lin- 
ing is more vivid than the cloud which 
overshadows his present condition. 


sees 





Italian Discount and Trust Co. Reviews Italian Situation 


While the general trend of events in 
the economic and industrial situation in 
Italy seems to be marking time, so to 
speak, it may be stated with authority 
that the nation, as a whole, is in a much 
better frame of mind than it has been 
for many months past. The people are 
showing a steadily increasing respect 
for law and order, brought about by the 
influence of the better element of the 
population, and also, no doubt, by the 
firmer stand which the government has 
taken in enforcing its rulings. 

Some of the outstanding factors 
which have contributed to the improved 
sentiment in Italy may be summed up 
thus: 

Premier Giolitti has formulated for 
legislative action a bill embodying, as 
equitably as is possible under the pres- 
ent circumstances, the major terms of 
the agreements recently entered into 
by the workers and the employers in 
the various trades. While the plan is 
more or less tentative, it is hoped and 
believed that it may act the fore- 
runner, at least, of really stable and 
satisfactory conditions for ail con- 
cerned. 

The culmination 


as 


of the long-drawn- 
out dispute between Jugo-Slavia and 
Italy, as officially established by the 
Treaty of Rapallo, has re-acted favor- 
ably on the peoples of both countries. 
From all reports, Italians are evincing 
their satisfaction by a display of re- 
newed activity in their daily work, real- 
izing, as they do, that the increased 
business which will come to their coun- 
try is bound to result in greater pros- 
perity for them, as individuals. 

The situation with regard to coal is 
improving every month, and there is 
fair assurance that this improvement 
will be maintained, if not increased, 
in the immediate future. 

The one disquieting element in the na- 
tion’s life at this time is the bread prob- 
lem. While the government’s action in 


raising the price of bread to the people 
is looked upon as a further temporary 
hardship, the more intelligent part of 
the population sees in this movement 
an eventual betterment of the country's 
finances, and a resultant improvement 
prosperity. 


in individual This long- 


range view is undoubtedly the correct 
one, but it is an easy matter to 
convince the people already heavily 
burdened that one more burden is going 
to be good for them. The official fig- 
ures show that from July 1, 1914, to 
Dec. 31, 1920, the to the Italian 
government on foreign cereals imported 
and national cereals requisitioned 
amounted to the astounding total of 
15,542,000,000 lire. This is an appal- 
ling deficit, which will have to be met, 
until conditions right themselves, by 
increased agricultural production, a 
higher-priced loaf, and stiffer taxes. 

Italy’s total consumption of wheat 
for the agricultural year 1920-21, is 
reckoned at 40,000,000 quintals. Of 
this amount, only about 12,000,000 quin- 
tals will be available for requisition, 
because of the failure of the local crops 
this year. As a consequence, 28,000,000 
quintals of wheat will have to be pro- 
vided by imports at prices considerably 
higher than those fixed for the domestic 
product. 


not 


loss 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN TRADE SITUATION 

Trade between Italy and the United 
States shows a falling off. The value 
of the goods shipped from Italy to the 
United States in November, 1920, was 
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about $5,320,000, compared with about 


$11,000,000 in November, 1919. The 
imports to Italy from this country in 
November last were valued at about 
$27,000,000, as against $37,000,000 in 
November, 1919. For the eleven months 
ended November, 1920, the merchandise 
sent from Italy to this country was 
valued at $70,600,000; for the cor- 
responding period in 1919, $51,820,000; 
while the imports to the Kingdom from 
the United States totalled $340,000,000 
for the first eleven months of 1920, as 
against $403,290,000 for the first eleven 
months of 1919. 

Coal received into Italy during last 
November amounted to about 520,000 
tons, of which quantity the United 
States sent 225,000 tons. Great Britain 
and Germany furnished the remainder. 

Compound duties are placed upon al) 
motor cars, or in general on all auto- 
motive vehicles, weighing 2,500 kilos or 
less. Heretofore, taxes on imports into 
Italy have been figured on_ specific 
charges—weight, measure, etc. Vehicles 
subject to this newly fixed duty, how- 
ever, pay in addition to the specific 
rates, according to weight, an ad 
valorem duty of 35 per cent. The 
Italian customs authorities have fixed 
the value upon which the duty is levied 
as based upon the value stated in the 
invoice, plus the transportation charges 
to the Italian frontier. When the in 
voice value is expressed in foreign cw 
rency, the conversion into lire is ef- 
fected at the so-called official “average’ 
rate of exchange sent to all Italian cu: 
tomhouses every day by the authorities 
H. C. MacLean, U. S., commercial at 
taché at Rome, gives this interesting 
example, re. an American automobile: 


Invoice value $1,001 
Transportation charges to Genoa 100 
Total value taken for customs $1.1! 

Average rate of lira-dollar ex 
change lire to the dollar... 
Equivalent of total value, $1,100 
in lire a 
Amount of ad valorem duty, or 
35% of lire 29,700 coe Dee 
In the hypothetical case just cited 


there would be the specific duty on the 
weight in addition to the above ad 
valorem surtax. 


> — 


National Bank of Commerce in New York Gives Figures 
on Money Rates and Manufactures 


There is a more confident feeling 
throughout the country and develop- 
ments since the first of the year sup- 


port improved sentiment. The gradual 
liquidation in many directions has ma- 
terially lessened the strain on bank 
resources and the general credit posi- 
tion is improving. However, the im- 
portance of export demand in the mar- 
keting of many American products 
makes it inevitable that present un- 
stable financial conditions throughout a 
large part of the world will be reflected 
in the United States for time to 
come. In addition, the readjustment 
from war-time price levels to those of 
a more norma! character has been pro- 
gressive and has affected different com- 
modities in turn. While it has been 


some 





practically completed in some lines, a 
further of readjustments 
necessarily occur in others before busi 
ness can be properly realigned to new 
conditions and each has its bearing on 
the entire situation. The effect of these 
successive readjustments should neithe 
be an occasion of general pessimism nor 
should undue optimism be engendered 
by unrelated improvement in 
localities or lines of business. 


series must 


special 


MONEY RATES 


ratio of the Federal 
reserve banks now stands at 48.1 per 
cent as compared with 42.7 per cent at 
the middle of October, when the fall 
requirements were at a maximum, and 
with 45.1 per cent a year ago. Money 


The reserve 
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rates which continued at the levels pre- 
viously current until well after the 
beginning of the new year have now 
become somewhat easier. The ruling 
rate on commercial paper has declined 
from 8 to 7% per cent with a limited 
supply available and an active demand 
from country banks. Rates on bank ac- 
ceptances have likewise declined sharply 
under the influence of liberal buying. 
The volume of time loans on securities 
has been small while the rate has de- 
clined from 74 to 7-6 per cent. Call 
loans made on the _ stock exchange 
ranged from 7 to 6 per cent, while pri 
vate sources were reported as having 
made loans as low as 4 per cent. 

Improvement in the textile industry 
is evidenced by the partial resumption 
of operations by some mills both in New 
England and in the South. Operations 
are for the most part on part time and 
in practically all cases the wage scale 
is lower than that prevailing during 
1920. 

Wool consumption in November, the 
latest month for which data are avail 
able, was 28,096,000 lb., grease equiva 
lent, compared with 38,510,000 Ib. in 
October and 60.593,000 Ib. in November, 
1919. Cotton consumption in December 
was 294,851 running bales, 37,206 bales 
less than the preceding month. This 
is the smallest monthly consumption so 
far recorded. 

Pig-iron production in December was 
2,703,855 tons, the smallest since April 
and a decrease of 231,053 tons from 
November. Steel production for about 
85 per cent of the industry decreased 
from 2,638,670 gross tons in November 
to 2,340,365 gross tons in December. 
The largest interest continued during 
December to operate at about 90 per 
cent of capacity, but some of the 
smaller plants are not operating at 
over 25 per cent of capacity. The in- 
dustry is now feeling the effects of cur- 
tailed orders from almost all lines of 
manufactures. 

Unemployment is widespread. As an 
indication of this, returns to the State 
Industrial Commission of New York 
show decreases in employment in every 
branch of manufacturing, with the ex- 
ception of three minor industries. The 
number of workers employed in fac 
tories in the state in December was 8 
per cent less than during the preced 
ing month, the volume of employment 
being the lowest for any December 
since 1914. In the nine months from 
March to December approximately 20 
per cent of the factory employees in the 
State of New York had been laid off. 
Wage reductions of from 10 to 25 per 
cent are reported from nearly every 
section of the country. 

——_> 
Locomotive Makes Record 

Officials of the Virginian Railway, 
Roanoke, Va., claimed a new record 
when locomotive No. 711 hauled eighty 
loaded coal gondolas containing 9,200 
tons of coal from Victoria to Norfolk 
unaided. The 125-mile trip was made 
in nine hours and fifty minutes, with 
four water stops. The engine consumed 
10,000 gal. of water on the way 
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Conditions in Great Britain. Industries Still Bad— 
Association Reports—Foreign-Trade Outlook 


By Il. W. CHUBB, LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


LONDON, Jan. 21, 1921. 

General conditions in Great Britain 
remain much as previously reported, 
the gloom simply deepening. There is, 
however, one brighter feature to note. 
The cost of living, as officially esti- 
mated, declined during December by 
four points, leaving it at the begin- 
ning of January 265 as compared with 
100 at the outbreak of war. Even 
this has its depressing side, as the 
decline is due to falling away in de 
mand, which is steadily being realized 
by the leaders of combines and rings 
who control selling operations, both 
wholesale and retail. Some few indica 
tions show a return to competition, but 
not many. The reduction in living 
costs in due course will automatically 
affect the wage rates of about one and 
a half million people, particularly civil 
servants, municipal employees, mem 
bers of the wool industries and railway 
men. 


THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY IN POOR 


CONDITION 


Meanwhile the engineering industry 
on the whole is in very unhappy cir- 
cumstances, and the machine-tool in- 
dustry in particular is suffering. Deal- 
ing with the general position, W. B. 
Lang, of the well-known Johnstone 
lathe firm, has written regarding Brit- 
ish machine-tool firms that “responding 
to the tremendous necessities of the war 
situation, many firms increased their 
facilties beyond the requirements of 
normal times. They are now left with 
large establishments and heavy over- 
drafts from the bank instead of with 
the necessary liquid capital which is re- 
quired at all times to carry on their 
business. In addition they are faced 
with the difficulties of high interest, 
and in some cases with the Treasury 
Department demanding profits 
where only buildings and plant exist, 
and where the capacity for production 
now exceeds the demand. Incidentally 
the writer may be pardoned for men- 
tioning that he knows very few 
machine-tool firms which have made ex- 
profits, although numbers 
have increased their output to two or 
three times that of pre-war conditions.” 
He refers to the fact that American 
machine-tool makers were not con- 
trolled during the war as in Great Brit- 
ain and, he adds, “judging by the prices 
charged and paid by this and other 
countries it can be realized that they 
are now in a financial position which 
compares very favorably with British 
machine-tool makers. On the other 
hand, German machine-tool makers, 
operating from a country which lost 
the war, are now placed in an extraor- 
dinarily favorable position owing to the 
abnormal rates of exchange.” After 
reference to difficulties caused by the 
trade unions, Mr. Lang appeals to the 
British engineering industry to see that 
British machine-tool makers are sup- 


excess 


cess large 


oe 


ported and that Great Britain does “not 
become to any serious degree dependent 
on the United States and Germany for 
supplies.” In fact he seems to urge 
that the British machine-tool industry 
should be treated as a key industry. 


REPORT OF MACHINE TOOL TRADES’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual report for 1920 of the 
Machine Tool Trades’ Association shows 
that some £8,250 was received on ac- 
count of profits arising from the exhi- 
bition held in September last at Olym- 
pia, W. To judge by the statements 
made at the annual meeting, referred to 
later, the total profit is £9,500. Follow- 
ing the voting, it was settled by the 
council that the next exhibition to be 
organized by the association at Olym- 
pia, W., should not be held in 1923, and 
the general meeting decided that the 
period should be the autumn of 1924. 
Apart from the users of complimentary 
tickets, season and single admission, 
90,066 visits were made to last year’s 
exhibition. Regarding the Canadian 
customs’ tariff, using more the 
words of the report, “the association 
has informed the Board of Trade that 
in view of the strong American compe- 
tition, due to its favorable geographical! 
position, the preference of one-third on 
the existing Canadian tariff on machine 
tools is not sufficient to enable British 
machine-tool makers to compete effec- 
tively in the Canadian machine-tool 
market.” 


once 


ASSOCIATION’S ADVICE ON ADVERTISING 


The paragraphs relating to advertis- 
ing, also one of the prime interests of 
the association, are as follows: “From 
time to time the attention of members 
has been drawn to the fact that they 
were advertising in journals not ap- 
proved by the association. These firms 
were reminded that the advertising 
policy of the association had prevented 
members from being exploited by un- 
necessary publications, and had, in the 
past, undoubtedly saved members many 
thousands of pounds. From the re- 
plies received from the members con- 
cerned in one case it appeared that 
the advertisements had been inserted 
without the knowledge of the members 
concerned. In their own _ interests, 
members are again urged not to sup- 
port any new publications without first 
obtaining the views of the association. 
There are indications of a totally un- 
necessary increase in the number of 
technical publications and the executive 
committee wishes very emphatically to 
state that in its opinion there is no 
room for new journals and that none 
should receive any advertising support. 
The members are also reminded of the 
recommendation not to support journals 
publishing advertisments of German 
goods.” 

We may add that the membership 
now stands at 162. Twenty-two new 
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irms were admitted during the past 


f 
year, and six firms were refused admit- 
tance. 
STANDARDIZATION 
fhe British Engineering Standards 


Association has been informed that the 
Machine Tool Trades Association is in 
favor of an attempt at standardization 
in regard to “(1) devices for holding 
eutting tools; (2) devices for holding 
work and fixtures; (3) high-speed tool 
sections for use in making cutting 
tools; (4) operating movements, e.g., 
lirection of rotation of handles of feed 
screws; (5) nomenclature of machine 
parts; (6) taper shanks and sockets of 
arger dimensions than it was custom- 
iry to use before the war; (7) stand- 
irdization of spindle noses for lathes; 
standardization of metal slitting 


ta) 
saws.” 
Do Not FEAR FOREIGN COMPETITION 


\t the meeting of the Machine Tool 
Trades Association held in London on 
Jan. 19 the resolution put forward by 
the council but moved personally on his 
own responsibility by Sir Alfred Her- 
bert, to the effect that no member of the 
association shall be permitted to deal 
in German machine tools, was very 
ecisively rejected by 35 to 11. So that 
1e whole question of free or other trade 
should be raised J. P. Barker, of 
Greenwood & Batley, Ltd., Leeds, 
moved an amendment to the effect that 
the words “or American” be inserted 
ifter the word German. 

The decision of the meeting was note- 
worthy, for in the past at least it had 
been safely assumed that most members 
ff the industry were protectionists. It 
would appear that despite the present 
lepressed condition of the industry the 
British machine-tool maker does not 
induly fear competition whether from 
Germany or elsewhere. At any rate, he 
loes not fear it sufficiently to debar 
the engineering industry as a whole 
from participating in advances made 
n production means and methods in 
ther countries. 


) 
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REPORTS OF MoTOR COMPANIES 


Regarding the motor industry, appar- 
‘ntly the Austin Co. last year delivered 
4.320 ears and 2,026 tractors, the net 
sales for the 12 months amounting to 
£4,283,000. The firm has stated that 

tracts for 1921 amount to nearly 
8,000,000, and the prices for cars now 
juoted “are standard and will be main- 

On the other hand, the Daimler 
‘o. announces a drop of £225 (now 
£900) on their “Light Thirty” six-cyl- 
nder chassis, and of £150 (now £1,000) 
n their “Standard Thirty” six-cylinder 
hassis. Trouble with one of the mag- 

t» firms seems probable. 
ference has been made in these 
ins to the export credit scheme 
de formulated by the Board of 
frade. It appears that negotiations 
Nave taken place between that board 
ini representatives of the insurance 

anies and banking interests, but 
vithout opposition. Neither the 


Buy Now—For Better Business 


banks nor the insurance people are will- 
ing to accept the risks or lock up 
capital in non-liquid assets. 


INQUIRIES MORE FREQUENT IN IRON 
AND STEEL TRADE 


At the last meeting of the London 
Iron and Steel Exchange, according to 
the official report, business showed no 
material expansion but inquiries are 
more frequent. The failure of the 
overseas demand was noted and the im- 
possibility of meeting continental com- 
petition on present costs of production 
is mentioned. A very definite reduc 
tion in prices is nevertheless rumored. 
Prices have, in fact, been reduced of 
late, and it is asserted that continental 
makers who are desirous of ready 
money are selling steel bars at but a 
very few shillings beyond the price of 
steel billet. Special competition is ex- 
pected from the Lorraine works, now 
controlled by the French. They have 
been working full time, with the result 
that stocks have accumulated, includ- 
ing, it is stated, pig iron and partly 
and fully manufactured iron and steel 
The French market being unable to ab- 
sorb the output, an attempt is, it is 
stated, to be made to export, and a 
fresh campaign in price cutting has 
been suggested. In fact, the French 
themselves have no objection to German 
products, as was mentioned incident- 
ally in the course of the Machine Tool 
Association meeting by a British firm 


which has been dealing openly with 
Germany, buying steel castings at 
many pounds less than the British 


price and selling them just as openly 
to the French. 

The United Brassfounders & Engi- 
neers, Ltd., is in liquidation, but this is 
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voluntary as a new company is being 
formed under the title of the United 
Brassfounders and Engineers (1920), 
Ltd., in view of the greatly enlarged 
operations. The nominal capital will 
be 14 million pounds. The whole of the 
liabilities and of the old com- 
pany will be taken over. Five works 
are concerned in this amalgamation. 


assets 


RETURNS ON OVERSEAS TRADING 


SATISFACTORY 


The official returns regarding over- 
seas trading during 1920 are satisfac- 
tory when morey values are considered, 
though it is not possible to say quite 
the same regarding quantities. Imports 
during last year totaled £1,936,742,- 
120; exports, £1,335,569,027, and 
exports, £221,405,957. The increase in 
imports during the year was about 310 
million pounds, and in exports and re- 
exports about £594,600,000, showing an 
improvement on previous years. The 
total apparent balance against Great 
sritain last year was, say, 378 millions, 
or less than had been estimated, and 
the sum is thought to be quite covered 
by the shipping and financial services 
forming the so-called invisible exports. 
Both as regards imports and exports 
the greatest advance was in the section 
related to manufactured goods. It has 
been estimated that in total weight the 
imports last year amounted to, say, 
45,542,000 tons, as against 56,023,000 
tons in 1913. As regards exports, deal- 
ing only with machinery, the total last 
year was 229,000 tons down as com: 
pared with 1913, while the weight of 
foreign and merchandise ex- 


re- 


colonial 
ported last year has been estimated at 
1,666,000 tons, as compared with 1,821,- 
000 tons in 1913. 


Industrial Conditions in Soviet Russia 


By H. O. HERZ0G, BERLIN CORRESPONDENT 


The conditions in Soviet Russia are 
an enigma even to her immediate neigh- 
bors. Most news coming from Russia 
appears in the shape of rumors and is 
very contradictory. Fugitives report 
disastrous conditions. Soviet emmis- 
saries on the other hand are eager to 
spread rosy views. Of Russian news- 
papers very few find their way abroad, 
and as they are edited under the strict 
control of the Bolshevist authorities, 
their contents are highly flavored. Still 
they form the only source of reliable 
news, as verbal reports can rarely be 
trusted. It seems almost unnecessary 
to dig deeper for news because what 
the Bolshevist newspapers are allowed 
to print is sufficient to confirm the 
worst apprehensions of the country’s 
interior conditions. They are chaotic 
and only a slight pretence of order is 
maintained. The Bolshevist govern- 
ment has made strong efforts, with sur- 
prising energy from the side of the 
leaders, to effect improvements but it 
is easy to recognize that instead of 
progress the process of dissolution is 
continuing. 

This view is upheld by no less an 
authority than a group of German 


radical leaders, who have visited Russia 
on the invitation of the Bolshevist 
government, and who have been given 
an opportunity to look up a party of 
some hundred German workmen who 
had volunteered to work in Russia 
more than a year ago. These workmen, 
themselves of decided communistic 
leanings, have transmitted tales of 
strongest disappointment and misery. 
Their enthusiasm and hopefulness have 
suffered a complete reverse and they 
are unanimous in the opinion that the 
country is utterly and hopelessly ruined. 

Manufacturers and dealers all over 
the world will do well to keep these 
facts in view, especially because during 
the last months rumors have been 
spread of enormous orders for manufac- 
tured articles which are said to have 
been placed in Germany and elsewhere. 
It is a fact that several emissaries from 
Russia have visited continental coun- 
tries and negotiated with manufacturers 
for the purchase of machines and fin- 
ished products of all descriptions. 
Some orders have even been given and 


alluring pictures drawn of further 
orders which were to follow. None 


of these orders, however, has been ex- 





ecuted. because they all suffered ship- 
wreck when it came to the point of 
settling the mode of payment. 

PAY FOR MANU- 
DOUBTFUL 


Russia’s ABILITY TO 
FACTURED GOODS 


Russian buyers when entering into 
negotiations always hold out that pay- 
ment will be made in gold, but when it 
comes to actual arrangements to be 
made they have to confess the absolute 
impossibility of doing so. They then 


propose to pay by raw products, of 
which they say they have enormous 
quantities in store, which need only 


shipment. Manufacturers in continental 
Europe have however, become very 
skeptical toward such tales. German 
manufacturers have even been invited 
to Rusia to inspect stores of raw prod- 
ucts, but have come back entirely un- 
convinced. Such stores of merchandise 
as Russia can spare for furnishing 
against foreign purchases are widely 
scattered over the country with no 
possibility within sight of shipping 
them to the frontier. 

Transportation in Russia is unable 
to cope with the stringent require- 
ments of the distribution of food and 
fuel within the country. There is now 
transportation of regular goods. The 
railroads are 1n a state of decay; fuel 
and rolling stock are lacking every- 
where Over 80 per cent of existing 
engines are out of repair and they 
have lately been put out of commission 
at the rate of 200 a month. Repairs are 
out in a slipshod manner, as 
pressing. The same applies 
to cars. Visitors to Russia are struck 
with the number of cars out of repair 
or completely wrecked which are clog- 
ging the side tracks of the stations. 
The decay of the roadbeds is contin- 
ually increasing, and the railroad 
bridges are in an appalling condition. 
As no rails are produced repairs of 
the metallic bed are made by taking 
rails from side tracks and even from 
main lines. The mileage of roadbeds 
in service is therefore steadily decreas- 
ing. Over 2,000 miles of track were 
thus broken up in 1919 for repair pur- 
poses. On account of bad fuel and in- 
ferior repairs engines cannot produce 
sufficient steam. Even passenger trains 
travel at a speed of from four to nine 


carried 
time is 


miles per hour only 


The Bolshevist government is fully 
aware that before an improvement of 
the country’s economic conditions can 


take place, transportation has to be im- 
proved. For this formed a 
while ago groups of engineering works, 
mostly engine and car factories, called 
“advance groups,” which receive spe- 
cial attention in the matter of supplies 
of raw material, fuel and food for the 


reason it 


workmen. One of these groups is 
comprised of the largest and best de- 
veloped mills, locomotive and = car 
works; that is, the locomotive fac- 
tories in Sormorow, Kolomna and 


Brjansk, steel mills in Wyksa, and the 
wagon works in Twer and Moscow. 


This group of works was given a spe- 
cific task to perform in the way of con- 
struction of 


rolling stock. Reports on 
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the result of the work of the first half 
year have lately been made _ public, 
which show that this task, although 
very modest, has not been nearly com- 
pleted. 

THE WoRK OF RAILROAD REPAIR GROUPS 


The works in Sormorow for instance 
were commissioned to produce within 
six months eight new engines, thirty 
extensive engine repairs, and a speci- 
fied number of duplicate parts. ‘Inese 
works, which employ 8,500 workmen, 
carried out the following work: New 
engines none, repairs fourteen, and 
roughly 80 per cent of the duplicate 
parts. 

The works in Kilomna employing 
4,100 workmen were ordered to pro- 
duce in six months six new engines, ten 
narrow-gage engines and eighteen re- 
pairs. The result was: One new main- 
line engine, five narrow-gage engines 
and five repairs. This factory pro- 
duced in pre-war times thirty engines 
a month. 


The Moscow wagon works employ- 
ing 2,500 workmen in 1914 produced 
per half year in peace time 1,500 


trucks, spare parts for another 1,200, 
150 new passenger cars, 120 street 
railway cars and sixteen motor cars. 
The works management states the 
present output of the last half year to 
have been 120 trucks and no passenger 


ears. Of snow-ploughs, which in pre- 
war times were a specialty made in 
large numbers, the management of 
these works says that preparations 


for their manufacture have been com- 
pleted and, “one snow plow is actually 
being assembled.” 


FUEL AND EFFICIENT WORKMEN 
LACKING 


All managers’ reports are unanimous 
in their opinion that fuel, lack of work- 
men and their inefficiency are respon- 
sible for the poor results. The works 
in Moscow are furnished only with a 
poor sort of lignite; pit coal is not ob- 
tainable even for those which have 
the special attention of the country’s 


rulers. It is significant that it has 
been impossible to procure for the 
works mentioned above the requisite 
number of workmen, which was to be 
50,000. The actual number of work- 
men remained behind this figure by 
18,000. It is said that none of the 
laborers work full time, the actual 


working hours having been only sixty 
per cent of the regulation time. One 
works-manager states that the output 
per man and working-day equals the 


output of 13 hours of the pre-war 
standard. 
WATER TRANSPORTATION 


The same deplorable conditions pre- 
vail in water transport. The complete 
fleet of barges for petroleum traffic on 


the Volga consists now of only 190 
units, which is insignificant consider- 
ing that in pre-war times, from 900 


to 1,000 such vessels were constantly 


moored in the harbor of Nishni-Nov- 
gorod only. 
Reports from other manufacturing 
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works show that the diminishing 
the number of productive workers 


Russia is general. From labor stat 
tics recently published it is seen tl 
in thirty-five government districts 6,0 
factories employing 1,250,000 workm 
were running in 1918. In 1920 or 
5,800 of these works employing 860,0 
workmen were in business. The m 
strenuous efforts of the Bolshev 
government to increase the army 
workmen, even the strong compulsion 
which is exercised, are unable to ta 
effect. Most of the workmen ha 
hired themselves to peasants, or ha 
become administrative officials, of whi 
there exists now one for every six heads 
of the population. 


THE GRANTING OF CONCESSIONS 
TO FOREIGNERS 


> 


It is an open secret that the Bol- 
shevist leaders have long become con- 
scious of the utter failure of their 
methods. This recognition does not find 
expression in public, but is proved by 
certain measures which have been taken 
lately. One of them is a bill passed 
recently regulating the conditions 
under which foreign private capital and 
enterprise is admitted into the country 
The object of this bill is stated to be 
the improvement of the country’s pro- 
duction and it creates facilities for 
foreign business men individually or 
organized in companies, in the shape of 
concessions. Holders of such conces- 
sions shall have the right to export part 
of their production. They shall rece 
privileges if they introduce such new 
methods which will raise the production 

Such concessions will be given for a 
long period and the Soviet government 
gives a guarantee not to interfere wit! 
them in any way either by nationaliza 
tion or confiscation. The Soviet govern- 
ment is trying to give this matter wid 
publicity in order to attract capital 
and enterprise from all sides, but the 
opinion of continental business men is 
so far highly unfavorable toward th 
scheme. Foreign capitalists and bus 
iness men lured into embarking in the 
scheme are“ believed to take a heavy 
risk, as the Soviet government is hardl\ 
able to observe their guarantee even if 
they were willing to do so. 

ee 


Second Annual Marine Exhibition 

The second annual marine exhibitior 
was held in Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, during the week of Jan. 
29, 1921. 

The opening address was delivered | 
Harry H. Herrick, president of the 
Mississippi Valley and Great Lakes 
Trust Co. of Chicago. Mr. Herrick was 
escorted by 100 students of the New 
York Nautical School under comma: 
of Lieutenant-Commander J. S. Bayles 

The two floors of the palace wer 
literally “chock a block” with ever 
thing belonging to ships of the present 
day—much of it bewildering to a “land 
lubber”—but for the old salts, the me! 
who “went down to the sea in ships’ !! 
the days when “sailors were sailors, 
there was but little to bring back th 


memories of bygone days 
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n Motor, “M. T. C.” Straightening Machine, Rotary, “No. 00" 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York Kane & Roach, Niagar ind Shonnard Sts.. 
‘American Machinist Jan. 6, 1921 American Machinist Jan. & 19 
Che machine is intended for straight 
rhis motor is smaller in dia I na : ch ; m Foory . 
eter ind greater in length e, H.IAy iamet Se. 5. 
an motors of the same hors pu ito “ = hine . he ig “< ube, 
yer of the company’s former! vn - the foregro ~ , am then 
esigns As to the electrical ASSES through oe n t > e iter 
iaracteristics, at rated fr rf ie mae There ar two ur | 
rhe« Ste ti "eVo!l t é ma 
uency and voltage, it is stated led st . — } “ey reve ve 
: il i ilso eer i thr v auto 
lat the maximum § staticuary iy + ‘ ! .: +. at we 
rque is twice the running itical y ates le sto 
rque \ll the motors of 40 is iroug it a rat of t 
» ind less are rated on a ' el _* ate ne it nearly ‘ 
isis of a temperature rise of ma ria j tru 1 at one pass . ‘ 
) deg * (50 deg. CC.) in 30 ‘ Whee i ad o nacl rhe 
in., und those of ® hp. and larger of the sime rise n 60 w e. 1 s ad to a ljust the position of 
‘ ré = “ at 4 ‘ ; ‘ . ' 
resistor has been devoloped for worl with he moior t Ul rolis for the meter h work 
aves enough resistance in the rotor circuit, When thre mntre ae K anywhere fro R « ! 
on full. to cause the motor to run at approximately &9% ‘ semes! u ‘ , yr , me < 
nt of full-load rated speed when delivering full-load torque be str itenes loc heal 
Lathe, Engine, Geared-Head Saw, Friction, High-spced 
Lehmann Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo Jos. T. Ryerson & So ( 
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Syracuse 



































American Machinist Jan. 6, 
The machine Ss l rn T 
Specifications Sizes, 14, 16, 18, the cutting of structur 
2 and 24 in Maximum distance : parciicularlky ‘ 
etween centers with 9-ft bed: : Ss wher ul irge volu 
f and 18-in. lathes, 5 ft.; 22- cu gz is one | 1 
nd 24-in., 4 ft. Travel of tail- le | means f ft 
tock spindle, 74 to 123 in lis unnin t high speed ned 
iaximum gear ratio: 16- and 18- real ob t f te S 
lathes, 57.1:1 22- and 24-in., tik ons buil ! yur ‘ 
v.6:1 No. of spindle speeds, 16 Ni a ; id 4 Capacit i 
tunge of spindle speeds: 16- and cut I[-Beam No. 1. 12 i 
in athes 10 to 412 r.p.m Ib N« : 18 n 65 Ib Ni 
-in 8.5 to 330 r.p.m 24-in., 3, 1 in., 80 It No. 4 { 
sto 310 mom Feed, 16- and 18- Low It Dian r of saw N 
! lathes: number, 56; range, 24 l and 2, 46 in.; No . 
» ZO per in eed, 22- and t-in. lathes: number, 63; range No. 4, 56 in Size of motor, 25 
to 180 per it Motor wed, 1,800 nmpum.; bp, 3 to 1 to 120 hp. Height, 6 ft n 
Weight net, 3,450 Ib. for 16-in. lathe; 8,200 Ib. for 24-in.; to 7 ft it loor e. 7 ir f 
xed for port, 4,120 ib. for 16-in 9,000 Ib. for 24 in, x 6 ft. 6 in Weizl wit wer feed: me 
vet f ’ er ’ ; " j 
1.ft 


Grinding Machine, Disk, “No, 220," Equipped for Leaf-spring Eyes Hluandie, Machine, Hollow, Pressed-Stcel 
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ft. 8 in 
»650 Ib. ; 
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Radger Tool Co. Beloit, Wis. The Rockwood Sprinkler Co., 34 Harlow 
“American Machinist,” Jan. 6, 1921 American Machinist,” Jan. 6 
Ih machine can be furnished 
th belt drive, but is here shown 
mmpletely motor driven, each ' 
ndle being equipped with a ; 
lilt-ir fully inclosed, 5-hp. mo- 
r The motors slide on ways 
nd drive 16-in. cylinder wheels The handle is of pres | wtaal } 
eld in chucks. A 4-hp. motor 5: ined nba w } one : , ane vad. 
rives the coolant pump in the etek wealth " fg Fue ; ge oe it 
ir of the machine The weight stenin tc wien: auch a ‘wart ae | Parry 
f the machine equipped for mat tty ‘ subtects “Tt naman fy "tat 
ring grinding is 3,800 Ib When i S nd Ss esp cia ly uit tbl for t} 
rinding the eves of springs to va ' ; r } nd h } . % 
“eth, the attachment shown is ~ | ! 1 a ps ~ poe dies = 
sed It consists of a support ; = — 
rrying a Sliding carriage to 
ch motion is imparted by 
eans of a rack md oa pinion driven by i ink The tw 
rinding Wheels are brought up to stops ime ft ring 
ed mel forth between them 
Boring Head, “Micro-Adjustable” -apping \.acline Dene 
‘orter-Cable Machine Co.. Syra NV. ¥ Taylor-S Co.. 478-56 8S . 
\merican Machin t " ‘ | \ rier Maetl 
rl body of the sop f 7 
ed with a 3-in < ro | , city 1 
bbed the  cross-slid Cc Cee ene \ e Wor 
levi by ar ljusting screw, the { re } ' Re 
“lo of which is graduated to > indie ! hie dir ‘ 
al mn thousandths of a! neh —" cCessal ‘ , thre a j 
micro-adjusting screw is { 4 - , . illed , the direc 
mes entirely enclosed and 5@ nema erene: on ¢ ro oO rey ed, so a 
tected from chips and dirt It z to \ draw ti a 
tated that, because of the am - iccon ! ' n of 
length of the bexnrings and the ' eather-faced friction dick le ‘ 
rection of the mut it im , ee ae ~ le | cosets tint 
ty for the screw to bind tion of P S ; y 
oring tools are held in a = - ad mize tl da r of > brepknan 
i f v-in chuck on the cross 2 cl ‘ | 1 en directhy from the 
meant of the nition tbil oe Po Means of ech inging hem On I crossed belt Specifications: Maximur 
tg J rity ! S possible to tili ools ha v I Pullews x 1 rn Lengths of sp 


Clip, paste on 3 xr 5-In cards and fily 
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C. H. Wills & Co. Begins Delivery 
On Its Motor Cars 

C. H. Wills & Co., Maryville, Mich., 
announces that it has entered the pro- 
duction period and is ready for de- 
liveries of the Wills Sainte Claire motor 
cars. This car is built throughout of 
molybdenum steel. The motor is of 
the V-type, eight cylinders, set at an 
angle of 60 deg. The valves and cam- 
shafts are of overhead construction. 
The wheel base of the car is 121 in. 
and its total weight about 3,000 lb. It 
is said that a score of patents are con- 
tained in the vehicle. 

sananciaiiuiats 
Giant Steel Aéroplane 

According to a recent report from 
Reuter’s, Paris, a giant aéroplane is be- 
ing built by the Breguet Co., which, 
when completed, will be a_ veritable 
aérial ship. It is constructed with an 
engine room in the nose of the machine, 
the total motive power being 1,000 hp. 
A comfortable saloon for passengers 
has been arranged in the fuselage. The 
wings are of a new design and the ma- 
chine is being built entirely of steel. 
It has recently been inspected by M. 
Flandin, under-secretary of state for 


























_ Obituary 





Moses L. OBERDORFER, president of 
the M. L. Oberdorfer Brass Co., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., died recently at his 
home in that city. He was seventy 
years old. 

MELVILLE P. HAYWARD, who has for 
some time been assistant purchasing 
agent of the American Bosch Magneto 
Corporation, Springfield, Mass., han- 
dling machine tools, factory supplies, 
equipment, etc., died recently at his 
home, from pneumonia. 
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The first national conference of the 
district sales managers of the Hart & 
Crouse Foundry Co., of Utica, N. Y.. 
was held here on Jan. 25 when about 
twenty-five of the employees of the 
local company came together from all 
over the country to attend a day of con- 
ference and discussion, and a banquet 
held at Hotel Martin. 

The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Rome Brass and Copper 
Co. was held on Jan. 25 at the offices 
of the company at Rome, N. Y. Ata 
subsequent meeting of the trustees, the 


following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent and general manager, Barton 
Haselton; vice president, J. J. Arm- 


strong; secretary and sales manager, 
H. J. Rowlands; treasurer and assistant 
general manager, H. D. Wolfe; assist- 
ant secretary, J. J. Russell; assistant 
treasurer, N. S. Thomas; works man- 
ager, Weston Jenkins; executive com- 
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mittee, B. Haselton, J. J. Armstrong, 
F. A. Ethridge, H. T. Dyett. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holuers of the Rome Hollow Wire and 
Tube Co., Rome, N. Y., the following 
officers were elected: President and 
general manager, F. J. De Bisschop; 
vice president, James A. Spargo; secre- 
tary and treasurer, F. M. Shelly. 

The annual election of officers of the 
Economic Iron Works was held in Utica 
Jan. 25. G. W. Andrews was elected 
president; Gilbert Lorenz, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; Louis Rieben, secre- 
tary. 

The Weige Machine Tool Co., of Peru, 
Ind., has increased its capital stock 
from $115,000 to $145,000. 

The Marion Fence Machinery Co., of 
Marion, Ind., has been organized. It 
manufactures machines for fence mak- 
ing. The company has a capital stock 
of $75,000. 

The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co., of Stamford, Conn., plans to in- 
crease its capital stock to $25,000,000. 

A $200,000 plant, including shops, is 
to be constructed in the immediate fu- 
ture at Anniston, Ala., by the Auto- 
matic Specialty Manufacturing Co., a 
corporation recently organized by C. H. 
Rutherford of Atlanta, Ga. The com- 
pany will manufacture automobile ac- 
cessories, specialties and parts. 

The Gilbert & Barker Manufacturing 
Co., Springfield, Mass., announces the 
following recent additions to its sales 
forces: H. L. Rice, Greenville, Tex.; 
E. P. Kimbrough, Dallas, Tex.; H. S. 
Colton, Springfield, Mass.; G. R. Thur- 
ber, Springfield, Mass., and H. P. R. 
Glad, San Francisco. 

The Western Reserve Machinery Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been incorporated. 
The amount of money invested in the 
business is approximately $200,000. 

en — it 
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Ropert M. EAMEs has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Bryant 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn., to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Frank V. Burton. 


ArtHuR H. Aspott, 88 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass., has been appointed New 
England representative of the Ohio 
Electric and Controller Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the sale of Ohio mill-type 
lifting magnets and Ohio ball-bearing 
fractional-sized motors. 


C. E. ANDERSON is now designer for 
the American Machine and Foundry Co., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. He was formerly 
engineer for the E. W. Bliss Co. of 
Brooklyn. 


J. G. MELpBrRop, after four years’ 
charge of the foundry of the Titanium 
Bronze Co., has assumed control of the 
foundry of the Hills-McCanna Co., 2025 
Elston Ave., Chicago. Mr. Melbrod’s 
previous experience in handling alu- 
minum bronze and other difficult metals 
will be devoted to furthering the de- 
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velopment of the foundry practice in 
lines additional to the present output 
of the Hills-McCanna Co. 


FREDERIC GRIMMER, formerly super- 
intendent of the Columbia Hoist and 
Machine Co., Flushing, L. I., N. Y., is 
now general manager of the National 
Indicator Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 


JOHN J. Muir, who until recently 
was connected with the United States 
Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, has opened offices in Seattle, 
Wash., to practice as a consulting en- 
gineer in marine and general engineer- 
ing work. 


Ray L. SOMERs has recently resigned 
his position as plant engineer for the 
Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation of 
Greenfield, Mass., and opened an office 
as industrial engineer in Providence, 
R. I. 


ALBERT KINGSBURY will henceforth 
conduct his business of designing, man- 
ufacturing, and selling of Kingsbury 
thrust bearings under the name of 
Kingsbury Machine Works. His new 
office and factory are located at Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES D. H. KELLOGG, formerly 
manufacturing engineer for the Coe- 
Stapley Manufacturing Corporation, 
West Haven, Conn., is now with the 
Steele & Johnson Manufacturing Co. of 
Waterbury, Conn. 


JOHN M. PERKINS, manager of the 
Kewanee (Ill.) Works of the Walworth 
Manufacturing Co. of Boston, Mass., 
resigned his position on Dec. 31. Mr. 
Perkins was also a former works man- 
ager of the plant of the Gilbert & Bar- 
ker Manufacturing Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 


WILLIAM A. KIMBALL was recently 
appointed general superintendent of the 
Bristol plants of the New Departure 
Manufacturing Co., Bristol, Conn. Mr. 
Kimball has been with the New Depart- 
ure company fourteen years as purchas- 
ing agent. 





omen: a) 


Forthcoming Meetinigs 








5) 








The National Civic Federation will hold 
its twenty-first annual meeting at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City on Feb. 14, 15 and 
16, to discuss International, European and 
American labor problems. 


The National Foreign Trade Council will 
hold its eighth annual convention in Cleve 
land, Ohio, on May 4, 5, 6 and 7 JI. G 
Hammond, care of the Council, 409 Park 
Bldg., Cleveland, is secretary 


A triple convention of the National Sup 
ply and Machinery Dealers’ Association 
the Southern Supply and Machinery Deal 
ers’ Association and the American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association 
will be held in Atlantic City, N. J.. May 16 
17 and 18, 1921, with headquarters for all 
three associations at the Marlborough-Blen 
heim F. D. Mitchell, 4106 Woolworth 
Building, New York, is secretary of the 
last-named association 

The Spring Convention of the Nationa 
Machine-Tool Builders’ Association will] b« 
held on Thursday and Friday, May 19 anc 
20, at Hotel Traymore. Atlantic City, N. J 
The general manager is Ernest F. DuBru! 
817-818 Provident Bank Building, Cin 
cinnati. 
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Magnetic Separator for Molder’s Sand 
Rapid Magnetting Machine Co., Ltd., Birmingham, England 
“American Machinist” (European Edition), Sept. 18, 1920 





This machine is especially in- 
tended for removing iron and steel 
from molder’s sand or from 
crushed furnace slag. Circular 
magnets held in a drum are em- 
ployed in the machine, the cur- 
rent being conveyed to the magnet 
windings by slip rings. Direct 
current, 3.2 amp. at 100 volts is 
required. The belt is 2 ft. in 
width and travels at 150 ft. per 
minute around the drums. The 
magnetic teeth are arranged in 
rows, four feelers to a row. Thirty 
tons of sand can be handled in 
a day, the smallest particles of 
iron and steel being separated. 














Sprue Cutter, 3-In. 
toberts Bros., Dukinfield, Manchester, England 
“American Machinist” (European Edition), Sept. 18, 1920 





This machine will cut through j-in. square 
gun metal; it takes steel cutters 13 in. 
square in section. The bottom cutter can be 
adjusted for height to allow for wear. The 
top cutter is set in motion by the foot lever. 
The cutters may be set in line with or at 


right angles to the main spindle. The dis- 
tance from the cutters to the column is 
4 in. The height from the floor to the 
spindle center is 5 ft., the gap between 
being 8 in. deep. Floor space, 2 ft. 9 in. 
x 2 ft.; weight, 15 cwt. A sprue cutter of 
similar design, but gear driven, cuts gun 


metal bars up to 1§ in. 


square 














Lathe, V-Bed, Quick-Change, Geared Head 
Colchester Lathe Co., Colchester, England 


“American Machinist” (European Edition), Sept. 18, 1920 





The lathe will swing work 


17 in. over the bed, 12 in 
ver the saddle and, with a 
i-ft bed, admit 3 ft 4 in 
between centers The ill 
eared head gives eight 


peeds, from 18 to 305 r.p.m 
The drive is by fast am 
oose pulleys, 10 in. in diam 
ter by 31 in. wide The 
pindle has a hole through it 
» take 2-in. rough bars 
he saddle is 24 in. long 
‘he gear box gives 32 feeds for 
rom 4 to 60 threads per 
Veight, 25 cwt. 














screw-cutting, the range beins 


inch and from 8 to 120 rev. per no) 


shear, Hand-Operated, “Hanton” 
New Fortuna Co., Ltd., Bristol, 
“American Machinist” 


IKengland 
(European Edition), Sept. 18, 1921 





The mechine is capable of cutting through a 
n. mild-steel plate of any length or width and 
ll trim ,y-in. mild steel with the pull of one 
nd. The blades are removable, being held by 
o bolts, and the bearing for the fulcrum is 
the back of the machine, the strongest part 
the frame. 
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Grinding Machine, General-Purpose, “Taylor No. 1” 
C. H. Joyce, Ltd., Southwark St., Loggon. S. E., England 
“American Machinist” (European Edition), Sept. 18. 1920 





Specifications: Working surface of table, 
30 x 7 in. Longitudinal traverse of table, 15 
in.; cross movement, 6 im.; swivel, 45 deg 


each way. Distance between dead centers, 
18 in. Wheelhead swivels around column and 
can be locked parallel or at right angles to 
table. Vertical travel of wheelhead on col 


umm, 9 in. Largest grinding wheel, 8 x 3} in 
Maximum distance from center of wheel 
spindle to universal head, 94 in.; from wheel 


head center to dead centers, 84 in. Height 
of universal-head center, 54 in. Spindle nos 
is threaded with a 14 in. Whitworth thread 
and bored with a No. 3 Morse taper Holk 


through spindle, 3? in 














Truck, Industrial, Electric, Two-Ton 
Greenwood & Batley, Ltd., Leeds, England 


“American Machinist” (European Edition), Sept. 18, 1920 


The truck is of steel. It may be 
fitted with a wood or steel 
form, or tipping arrangement. The 
motor employed is totally inclosed 
and of the series-wound type with 
series-parallel control The con- 
troller is of the drum type, in 
closed and self-returning to neu- 
tral. The pedal must be depressed 
before the circuit can be made, 
the action also releasfng the brake 
The capacity of the battery is 28 











volts, 210 amp With 5-hr. dis- 
charge The turning radius i BS ‘ft The wheels are 12 in in 
diameter The chassis is of 3 x 14-i. tee! channel, bent to 
shape and welded The length overall is 8 ft. 7 in and the heigh 
O° the platform 20 jn. The weight is Ss ecw 
Tootholder, Lathe, “Mike” 

Brooke Tool Manufacturing Co., Ltd Birmingham, England 

American Machinist” (European dition), Sept. 18, 1920 











The illustration sl] 
t toolholder with 
side of the hank 1 
noved, Oo s to s 
tra the d rece 
ecured loosely by a pin 
position tor clamping 
the cutting tool Tight 
t ng the toolpost screw 
s the wedge to grip 
the bit, besides securing th toolholder 7 too supported 
to the cutting end by a projs on oO h hank The too 
holders are made n thre Size litable for b from } up to 
g in. square. 
Saw, Girder 
Isaac Hill & Son, Derby, England 
“American Machinist (European Edition), Sept. 18, 192 
This machine is suited for saw 
ing all sections of girders up to ] 
10 x 6 in., though the saw is only if 
18 in. in diameter. The canting 
table arrangement which is 
worked by a_ screw vi slide 
brings the girder o the best 
position for sawing, where it can 
be locked by bolts. The drive to 
the machir is by pulley and 
countershe:t through steel 


gfear- 


ing to the main shaft which runs 





in a ball bearing at the driving 
end and phosphor-bronze_ bush- 
ing at the other end. A worm 











drives the saw spindle and slides 


with the saw carriage. 


Clip, paste on 3 x 5-in. cards and file as desired 
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IRON AND STEEL 


PIC; TRON 


{Juotatio 


piled by The Matthew Addy Co 


One 
CINCINNATI Current Year Ago 
No. 2 Southern $38 50 $36 60 
Northern Pari 34.50 34 00 
Southern Ohio No. 2 34.00 6 655 
NEW YORK—Tidewater De 
2X Virginia (Silicon 2.25 to 2 75 40 41 39 40 
Southe No. 2(Silicon 2. 25to2 75 44 26 41 40 
BIRMINGHAM 
No. 2 Foundry 34.00 33.00 
PHILADELPHIA 
I tern Pa., No. 2x, 2. 25-2.7 46 00 38 10 
Virginia No. 2 40 00 39 «10 
Hast 34 00 4 00 
Cirey Forgs 54.00 34 00 
CHICAGO 
No. 2 Foundry 'o 15 00 36 25 
No. 2 Found Souther 40.60 38. 00 
PITTSBURGH, inclu f \ = 
No. 2 Found 6 %6 28.15 
Ras 31 96 34 «40 
essemer 53 96 5 40 
Fob. furr Ty ! 
S“EEL SHAPES he f ; er 100 re for structural 
ape» 3in.t a , l i heavie fr bhe ‘ 
ouves at the cities named 
New Yo Cleveland { i ) 
One One ) 
(‘urrent \lont \ Cu t Y r (cur t Y 
Ago \g \go (Zo 
Stru ral shape $373 $3 80 $3 47 ; g $3 32 $3 58 $3 47 
ft eel bar 3 93 + 70 } 52 3 7°74 $+ 52 34 3 52 
‘ } hape 3 93 70 4 §2 + 48 3 82 3 48 3.52 
Soft + ards 4 33 4 65 4.22 25 
lark pla « } 93 4 00 3 67 3.78 3 62 3.78 3.67 
Ne f tru ing ur J ( 1 15 to New York and Brock! 
BAT TRON es per 100 es named are as follows 
Current One Year Ag 
Viall itt-burgl $2 60 $3.50 
Warehouse, New ¥ 475 3 52 
Warehouve, Cleveland 3 §? 3 42 
Warehouse, Chicag 4.12 3.52 
SHEETS——~)u t ents 7 1 is cities from warehou 
1iso the Dase quot l 
large New York 
1 I t (ne 
lue Annealed Pittsburgh Current Year Ago Cleveland Chicago 
No. 10 ; 55 4 83 » 50-6 00 4 50 4 68 
No. 12 , 60 4 a8 > 56 4 60 4 73 
» 84 4 65 $ ; » 92 4 65 4 78 
‘ l¢ ; 75 } 6 02 475 4 85 
\ 18 120 4 Ww a) 80-7 8&0 > Ww » +5 
Nox 22 134 4 ) 73 85.7 85 >» 45 » 60 
» 2 4 Ww 78 6 90-7 90 > 50 > 65 
28 $ 35 > 88 7 00-8 00 > 60 > 75 
10 4 70 6 23 6 50 > 95 t ) 
12 4 BO 43 6 60 6 OS ® 20 
Jo. 14 4 80 $3 6 60 6 05 20 
18 120 » 10 63 ® 90 6 35 »0 
22 ad 24 > 2 78 7 05 6 50 6 65 
a 4 4 j 0) 6 465 ‘ ) 
8 aa 7 23 7 50-9 00 7 95 7 i 
AT TOMOBILE SHEETS tent le sutomohile bod and 
lk Tl 1 ts ™ f | t t t irehouse w ¥ 
i ro ,o. 16,7 48 5 2 753 22-24, 7.58 
! t pri Uv ¢ Cit ! 
| Brook 
COLD FINISHEDSTEEI Ware ‘ fol 
i tthe ‘ 
) $4 84 
! ’ v i 
» 75 4 
DRILL ROD-—Ihiseou p 
’ wk 
d 
g 
NICKEL AND MONEL METAI I tap mourned st 
ti »>b. Buvonne ] 
Nickel 
& nil uta $3 
‘ 45 





Mone! Metal 


3) , 35 Hot rolled rods (base) 42 
Ingot 8 Co'd rol'ed rods (base) 56 
Sheet bars 40 Hot rolled eets (base) 5 
Special Nickel and Alloys 
Talleable rickel ingots $5 
\Maltleable nickel sheet bars 47 
Hot led rods, Grades “‘A” and ““C”’ (hase) 60 
Cold drawn rods, grades “‘A”™ and “C" (bare) 7 
Copper nicke! ingot 42 
Hot rol ed copper nickel rods (base) 52 
langane-e mekel hot rolled (base) rods, *‘D'’'—!ow manganese 64 
M ese nickel hot rolled (base) rods ‘*D" high manganese 67 
Domestic Welding Material (Swedish Analys’s)—-We'ding wire in 100-'b 
lot Ils as follow fob. New Yor .8 per I 5 to 1, ae Dome tic 
iron 3 ut I2e. per Ib 
MISCELLANEOUS STEEI Che following quotations in cents per pound 
ire from warehouse at the places named 
New Y ork Cleveland Chicago 
Current (Current Current 
Oper hearth pring teel (heavy) 6 50 8 OO 9 00 
Spring stee raht) 10 00 7.00 i2 co 
Coppered bessemer rods 9 00 8 00 7.00 
loop steel 4 65 404 4.18 
( | ed strip steel 9 50 8 25 > 25 
Floor plate > 75 4 00 6 03 
WROUGHT PIPE—The following d re t be fo irlon rts 
on the Pittsburgh basing card 
BUTT WELD 
Steel iron 
Inches Black Galvanized Inches Black Galvanized 
i to 3 54-57 41\-44 ; 155-25 Poe 
: 19-29 1 1 
; to! 24) -34 8 18 
LAP WELD 
2 47 -50 341-38 1 
2} to6 50 -53 37) -41 ! 
7 tol2 47 -50}° 33) -37 2 20}—28}' 6\-14 
13 to l4 37\-—41 * 4) to 6 ?2\ 3O\K 9:17 
15 35 -38\' Zito 4 22\-303° 9-17 
7 to l2 19} 27 6\-14 
BUTT WELD, EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
* to Ih 52 -55 39! 43 ‘to I 4: 341 QO: 191 
2 to 3 93 56 40)-44°, 
LAP WELD, EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
2 45 48 331.37 1 
2\ to 4 48 7 36, 40 ! 
4, to 6 47 -50 3514-39 2 213-29 8) 16 
7 to8 43 -46 29\ 33 2) to 23\-31 11h 194 
9 tol2 38 -4]1 24)-28 4) to 6 223-303 10; 18 
7 to8 14}-22 23-101% 
9 to 12 9\-17 5} 232 
Warehouse discounts as follow 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
Bl Galv Black (sal Black traly 
>to 31 teel butt welded 44 28 42 33 573; 44 
2\ to 61 tee! lap welded 39¢, 24 44 293% rai, 41°; 
Malleable fitting Classe B and ( banded, from New York stock sell at 
plus 6 Cast roa, standard size 156 «fi 
METALS 
MISCELLANEOUS METALS—Present ard past New York jobbe hota 
tio ents per pound, in quantities up to r lot 
Current Month Ago Year Ago 
Dp trolvtic 14 00 15 00 19 50 
3? 00 3425 62 75 
» 90 » 75 8 75 
Zi 6 00 7.00 > 55 
ST. LOUIS (a earload lots) 
© a 5 00 6 25 8 575 
Zi 6 OU 6 75 > 225 
\t?t plu rier to ving pri in cents per pou i prevail for | " 
w Yo ( j Chicag 
( Mont Cu eur Cc 
ent y \ t \go t 
Copper sheets, base ?1 Ou 22 50 ’ ) 23 00 31 00 26.50 ia ) 
‘ Pp ire (cartoad 
t lo 17.00 28 25 19 00 29 50 24 00 27 
| heet 18 75 20 25 25 30 24 00 29 00 30 00 27 
BK pipe 23 50 25 00 32 00 25 00 4400 23 25 $5 ) 
: half and half) 
lots) 22.50 27.25 35.00 26.00 40.50 21.00 38 OU 
Copper sheet quoted above hot rolled 24 oz., cold rolled 14 oz. and heavier 
? poli hed take ” jeer ; tt tr ! 20 hi wuitt ' d indet er 20 
: 
BRASS RODS—The following quotstior ire for large lots, mill. 1.000 'b { 
t sarehouse; net extr 
Current One Year Age 
Mull 18 25 23 75 
New York 16 75 23.75 
‘ veland 20 00 29 00 
(Chicago 21 25 ’» 00 


February 


10, 


1921 


Buy Now—For Better Business 
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ZINC SHEETS—The following prices in cents per pound are f.o.b. mil! RIVETS— The following d se unts are llowed f fair-sized order< fron 
less 8°). for carload lots 11 50 warehouse 
- Warehouses p New ) wrt eveland ( hirago 
In Casks Broken lot Steel %j and smaller 45 50 45 
Cur- One Cur- One Year | Tinned 45% 90°; 30% 
; rent Ye ir Age rent \go Structural, ’,?, Lin. diameter by 2 to 5in. sell as follows per 100 Tb 

tg a : ; + 0 14 - 15.00 New \ orl $5.20 Cleve.a d..$5.25 Chicag $5 (8 Vittsburgh $4.00 

ew Yor 13 Of 00 14.50 14 00 1,3" 
“5 = _ pa 2 oer sme ;ives 
- > ‘ ) 95 } _ ec - . 

Chicago. 14.50 15 00 14.95 15 00 Rr atl Oe ee 5.35 Chicago $5.18 Pittsburgh.. $4.10 
ANTIMON Y— hirese and Jap sanece brands in cents per pour d, in to~ lot: for 

spot delivery, duty paid 

Current One Year a MISCELLANEOUS 

New York 6.00 10 25 

Chicago 6 50 10 50 

Clevelard 7.50 1 75 SEAMLESS DRAWN TUBING—The bace price in cents per pound fron 

oom a warehouse in 100-lb. lots is as follow 
OLD METALS The following ire the dealers’ purchasing prices i cents per New York Cleveland Chicage 

pound Copper 24 50 27.00 29 00 

*New York —— Bras 23 50 24.00 28 00 
One > ‘ 

Current Yor Ao Cleveland  Chicagc Prices vary with the quantity purchased. For lots of less than 100 Ib., but not 

, » ~ : » t i ! >! , } ‘ nee = c o o ” Ie t I 75 Dp Dr ) t ri 5 

Copper, heavy, and crucible 11 50 18 50 10 00 10 50 - th ‘ 7 t the eovs be 7 for lot } f van 75 Ik at r t l than 50 

Copper, heavy, ard wire 11.00 16.50 9.50 9 50 t dd ‘gt ioc : -Ib morn en .- ur 0 1b wae les» than 25 lb., 5c. should 

Copper, light, and bottoms 9 00 14.50 9.00 8 50 ee ees eae eee nen ae oak een vere ae, ee 

Lead, heavy 4.00 7.25 4 00 4 00 Double thove extras will be charged for ale cha ls ard sheet metal 

Lend. tea 3 00 5 25 3 00 3 00 — es oo red - above we “y a. . uM ‘ ve extr , ipl y to br rod 

Brass, heavy 7.00 9.50 7.00 10.00 | ;** edocs: gray? Phtagg ad eo: negelieeree gests, Daeccamin apple yal fin bre nage ae 

Brass, light 5 50 8 00 5.00 5 50 in rounds, and 2 3 i usive, in square and hexago | ing | thirt 
: ¢ eco » to 1 ! x ter ! ver ! ! mie agar i ‘ s 

No. I yellow brass turnings 6 00 9 50 5 50 6 00 on bs to | i t ti ; On shipme:.ts aggregaug tha 

Zine 4.00 5 00 3 00 3 50 ee ee =" ay 
* These prices rominal because of dull market 

LONG TERNE PLATE In Chir 28 fror t ‘ ni 
ALUMINUM Che fol ving p ire from warehoure it places 1 immed nally, for $7 »0 per 100 ! 
Yor! Cleveland Chicage In Cleveland — $8 50 per 100 Ib.; New York eis8 8) 

No. taluminum, 98 to 99°, pure, 1 
ingots for remelting (1-15 tor eo P 
lots), per Ib 28 30w 28 50 24 50 33 50 COTTON WAST! following pri t pound 

vew York 
; Current One Ye \g Cleveland ( hicuge 
7p S , ehous« rllo its p yur or tor 

uaa aaa — ie pairs Sh Gents POF pean, Sef White 7 50a 13 00 13 00 13 00 14.25 

F —— One Year Ago | Colored mixed 7. 00@ 11 01 » 00-12 10 00 12. 00 

New York (round) 28 00 34 00 

Chicago 2 ) 29 00 , , 

FF a oe +g Hg WIPING CLOTHS—Jobbers’ price p ( follow 

13!x134 13)x20 
BABBITT METAI Warehouse price per pound Cleveland 55 00 65 00 
New York Cleveland Chieias Chicage 41.00 43 50 
Cur- One Cur One Cur One 
rent YearAgo rent Year Ago rent Year Age SAL SODA sel 1] ror 
. se Pee, tOoM te } 

Best grade 70 00 9000 4650 68.50 35 00 70 00 , ' 

Commercial 3000 5000 15.50 17.25 9 00 15 00 \-Urrent - fonth Ago One Year Age 
. hs Ver 2 0 ) 5 
NOTE Prive of babbitt metal i go erned largely by formula, r« wo ma P} 7 phe: $2 v0 $2 00 $2 25 

facturers quot g@ the ime price For example, im New York, v quote the ( aCe pe 4 a 4 ie > 00 

: ’ evelard { 3 of } 

best two grades, although lower grades may be obtained at from 16 00 to 20 00 Chicas 2 50 27 5) oo 

SHOP SUPPLIES ROLL SULPHUR in 360b. bb! per Icon 
- Curre yt \go (one leur Age 
NUTS—From warehou:e at the places named, on fair-sized crders, the following e? on . 

amount is deducted from lot om ioiphi ak 2] 3 ? = oe 
! ria hin > , , 2) 
vew York Cleveland (Chicago Chicage 4 50 3 85 4125 

Cur (ine Cur (ine Cur Cone é 

r Year Ago rent Year Ago rent Year Ago 

pe pre =} puare 1 - 3 . “ 4 4 ; 7 ; a COKE Che following are prices per net ton at ovens, Connellsvill 
ot pre mi bhbexugon ! I= ) ) + ? . 

Cold punched hexe- Current (ne Month Ago One Year Agc 
gor it Lust 1 00 1 00 + § 05 1.05 | Prompt furnace $5 00@ $5 50 $6 00@$7 00 $6 00@ $7 00 

Cold punched sjuare Lat List 1.00 1 Of - 9.35 1 05 | Prompt foundry 0 7 60 7 00@ 8.00 6. 00@ 7.00 
Semi-fintshed nuts, % and smaller, sellat the following discounts from list price 

urrent (ine Year Age FIRF CLAY Lhe to i Pp 1 

New York 60°, 70-5 (urre 

( hicage 70 0) (ottawa, bulk in earloud Ve lor $8 Of 

Cleveland 70 60 10 Cleveland 100-lb. bag 1a 

} 
MACHINE BOLTS— Wareho discount: in the followir g citte 
bes ‘ = Wath pie <8 j ( hicug LINSE RE Oss Ihe I ire | i 
e eveennd ago . 

Lit sizes u iby 30 4 6 0 | vew \ eland ( agee 
1} and Uf in Zi. up te $2 25 50 45 : en ae 
a a u Ve (‘u Yea Cu \ 
WASHERS—! rom warehouses at the p e named the following amou: ti ent \g t t \go \s 

leducted from list price Kaw int ‘ iSbt $C Bt $i Bt $0 90) $2 00 $0.83 $1 98 
For wrought-iron washe } S-gal « 1 03 2 00 115 2. 25 1.8 22 
v York $4 50 Cleveland $3 50 Chicage $2.50 | 'esl« s% P 
For east-iron washer ind lars the base pr per bot » as as follow } 

ew York $6.00 ( eland $4 uf Chieage $4 50 WHITE ANDREDLEAD price per pour 
CARRIAGE BOLTS us t place amed the owing Whit 
ts from list are in effe ae a¢ 
ew Y (Cleve d ( hicuge P Ye ‘ur t \s 
6 in d smaller 40) 5 40 | . . \s a 1 Dry 
grand longer up to [1 by 300m 40 40 40 | 1) Hn Lr In On In Ol In 
100 lb. heg 13 00 14 5f 14 5! 15 50 | 00 14 5 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURS sell at the lowing rate from warchouss 25 and 50-Ib. kes 5 475 14 75 15 75 13 25 14 75 
— Rivets Bure 12:-Ib. keg ) 15 00 1S Of 16.00 13.50 15.00 
Current One Year Ag Carrent oO Van Ae Ibo en ‘ ‘7. > 15 Of 17 50 16 00 16 > 
eland 30 30 10 30 I-Ib. « 0 » 51 lo Of 18 50 18.00 17. 51 
weg net 10 net 10 tii i ] ‘ > 2.000 st Deon 10-4 discount 1O. Oy 
ew York rf ror 25 0 b. lot» le 10-7 
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2 WwW. Va., Clarksburg—The Concrete Steel N. C., Lexington—The United Furniture 
oun 9 ? Bridge Co., J. M. Newlon, Purch. Agt.— Co., B. C. Philpot, Pres.— $10,000 worth of 
; 3 me 4 . lectric . t fea achi . . ‘ le ac —— 
Machine Tools Wanted | sorttbie, slectric, cntting machine snake machinery. 
: > ee ee ; er ingis 3 N. C., Statesville—The Coca-Cola Bottling 
If in need of machine tools send = Ill., Chicago—The Active Realty Co., 416 Co., F. L. Johnson, Purch. Agt. machinery 
us @ list for =o in this =: South Western Ave.—garage equipment. for the manufacture of smoking pipes from 
; column 5 a A fig, briar and apple wood. 
3 i Mich., Detroit—W. J. Decker, 1802 Bald- PI 
n win Ave.—No. 1 or No. 2 punch press Va., Roanoke — The Guarantee Finance 
aa . ~y Tool (used). Co., Inc., K. C. Patty, Secy.—filters, crown- 
Conn., Waterbury—The Waterbury 00 ; ers and all other equipment for bottling 
Co., East Aurora St.—one No. 31 Lucas Mich., Detroit—The Franklin Auto Sales plants. 
horizontal boring mill, im firstclass con- & Service Co., 3745 Cass Ave.—equipment 
dition for automobile service dpartment. W. Va., Waynesboroe—The Lambert Mfg 
: ; Co., C. M. Lambert, Pres.—Woodworking 
N. Y., Rochester — The Artcraft Broom 0., Columbus — Cusins & Hearn Co., 48 machinery, shaper. etc.. f laning mill 
J : . » : y, Shaper, te., for planing mill. 
Co., 51 Cole St.. T. Allen, Purch. Agt.— West Spring St.—beneh drill. 
wire bending machines. , : = Mich., Detroit—M. R. Algers, 7042 West 
; : _ Wis., Milwaukee The Badger Sanitary Fort St.—welding outfit and all equipment 
N. Y., Rochester — The Harrison Mchy. Case Co., 587 8th Ave.. manufacturers of 
Co.. 144-146 Platt St.. J. Harrison, Purch. metal medicine cabinets, W. C. Krause, Wis., Eau Claire — The United States 
Agt.—24 in. shaper and 16 in. lathe. Purch. Agt.—medium size punch press. Switch Co., Chippewa Rd.—one oil burning 
> — : . " = ven furnace, suitable for carbonizing, heat 
N. Y¥., Rochester—The Rochester Barrel Wis., Milwaukee — The Wisconsin Ma- . -- Ray a pp - - r ; Hows ns : 
. ; : - To. . “ ma treating and annealing, (used). 
& Mehy. Co., St. James PI! J. M. Teal, chine Products Co., 539 31st St., J. Van 
Purch. Agt key slotting machine. ; Vechten, Purch. Agt—small boring mill and Wis., Fond du Lae—The Excel Candy Co 
e - radial drill. 865 South trooke St., H. Marion, Purch 
Pa., Erie — The Buffalo and Lake Erie BB, driven candy making ma 
Traction (o.-—air compressor, 50 ft. capac- Wis., Oshkosh—A. Streich & Bros. Co., chinery : 
ity, also lathe, 16 in. x 5 ft. betwen centers 663 West Lake St.. manufacturers of ri 
(used). wagons and sleighs—one small power driven Wis., Green Bay — J. Wilcox, 413 Wast 


. ° . splitting shear, similiar to style D 14, D 16 Walnut St.—machinery for the manufacture 
Pa Waynesboro-——The Victor Tool Co., o ‘—- : we, ’ . : > : 
, rw Is t I » Roe tiver ac > » xes. 
4ih St.—machine to tap 1 in. x 18 in. cast Gy juilt by the Rock River Machine of wooden boxes 




















uM Langes, i» Wis., Hazelhurst—J. G. Schwartz, Chn 
mm. ° : Kan., Atchison—The Cooper Fdry. Co of the Purch. Com.., of Oneida County- 
. x . e Lior ool Co.— * : 1 Y. * ( . 
Pra. * Cmmane— a be - = ‘ : a rt 1001 Commercial St.—one 14 in. swing en- elctric loading crane 
pale vt a? ity “ Ms . ine lathe, about 9 ft. between c ‘rs aia . 
from table to spindle and to drill to center : ‘ - . oe Sees. Wis., Janesville—The Shurtleff Ice Cream 
of 36 in. work Mi i ise—T : Co., 108 South Main St., H. Shurtleff, Purch 
- . Minn., Minneapolis The Hudson Mfg. Co. , , ty 
ne 2 n. Steinle St: turre nthe. sc: ce ~ : . , eo is painter lene 3 : em tf 
a = yma Ww, Saitabe 324 3d Ave. N., H. D. Hudson, Purch. Agt. A&t-— motor SS a 
for Re e 4 ae . - a + » | nachin tools for the manufacture of Chinery. . 
or cl G& uy n. Sq. St . iry barn equipment and hay tools (for = o_o : The Moloch C < 
La., New Orleans —The Isiac Delgado plant at Janesville, Wis.). .Wis., Kaukauna—The Moloch Co., man- 
Centra’ Trade School. H. G. Martin. Dir.— ufacturers of stokers—brass foundry equip 
* il po ae iv “Dd is éor- oe ; Mo., St. Lowis—G. Sehrt, 3876 Wyoming ment, including ovens. 
’ ewe ~~ s, 16 in. stroke St., metal polisher—engine lathe, 18 or 20 
F decal. 1 ve Grill 22 tm. or 14 ti in. swing Wis., Rio—Maas Bros.—planer and other 
e ive i Le in. o1 gy . _—: ‘ woodworking machinery 
One upricht drill aoe re oY in, Cirel Ont., London—E. Leonard & Sons, York 
PP. o ke ling awe s. J s . long tude St., manufacturers of engines and boilers, Wis., Oshkosh—The Gould Mfg. Co., 10t! 
32 in.; hrizonta _f in. ; ve r ical 18 in ; if. Leonard, Genl. Mgr.—new metal work- and Main Sts.—woodworking machinery. 
; One lathe minimum swing 14 in., belt’ jing machinery 
driven. - - - os . " 
. Ly : . . —— e C's a 
Two lathes, heavy duty, 14 in Que., Montreal—The E. F. Phillips Elec- nae ——— Wilton Canning Co. q 
Four geard head athe 14 in. trical Wks. Ltd.. De Gaspe St.—equip- aa ; 
One speed lathe minimum swing 8 in. ment for copper rod rolling mill. Tex., Corsicana — The Corsicana Ic: 
Ga., Macon— The standard Handle Co., Que., Montreal—The Canadian Natl. Ry. Plant—modern machinery for the manufac 
Division St., manufacturers of farming tool 2° Dorchester St.—machine shop equip- ture of ice. 
handles, etc., W. A. Raush, Seey. and Tr ment. ‘ 
Two bolt saws, one righthand and ons ; x : Tex., Weatherford—The Bad. of Educ. 
lefthand Australia, Sidney—S. M. Blackshaw Co., manual training equipment 
Two rip saws Market and Clarence Sts cold heading and 
Ty equal te rolled threading machines (automatic or 
= - gy otherwise) 4 
One swing cut-off saw ‘ 
One 125 hp. steam engine at< 
| = ie A. Eg Metal Working 
larger. Z ‘ te 
Four belt sander et 3 b y 
: Machinery Wanted gene er = 
N. C.. Newbern WW M. Pir . —_ 2 : NEW ENGLAND STATES 
chinery for th manufacture of plov Saas sea paneeene seveoeeveee” , . : 
handles : ' Conn., Norwalk—The Amer. Insulator Co 
oak ; Conn., Storrs (Eagleville P. O.) — The New Freedom, Pa., will soon award tl 
Va., Richmond The Hackley Morrison Bd. of Trustees of the Connecticut Agricul contract for the construction of a 2 stor 
Co., 164 North 9th St., H. Morrison, Purch, tural College—refrigerator equipment. factory, on Main St., here Estimated cos! 
Agt one . " $75,000. E. A. Barth, New Freedom, Fong 
— eee Ga., Atlanta—The Southern Locomotive * Bh , a0 
punches presses, approximate dimen- : . > tn - 4 . Noted Jan. 2 
sions. stroke 1 ty bed pening 4 x 6 & Equipment Co., 1002 Empire Bidg., R. I 
: At 5 in pene opening ; ps nes Pentre — Bhat Ee ciinies : ; 
weight 750 Ib de> yg sreten ¥ E = h As ; ; lyde ne rhe ad Conn., Storrs—( Eagleville P. O.) The B 
1 Byers auto crane with clamshell bucket. re If er Ing skidder equipp d with steel of Trustees of the Connecticut Agricultur 
Machinery for crushing feldspar and oom, of modern construction College, plans to build a 1 story forge sh 
mica. Tenn., Bristol—The Southern Brick Plant, on the campus. Estimated cost $25,0 
. Architects not selected 


Copenhover Purch. Agt.—induction 






W. Va., Huntington—The H. T. Lambert : 
. a ‘ : - — drykiln fan als dry pan, Americar yr * : 
co i018 Ist N ith. x Bank Bldg Kk. OA ferre (1 . Ww or ak _— — on Mass., Worcester — The Amer. Steel 
Thomas, Secy ind Treas $20,000 wortl ; Wire Co., Grove St., will build a 3 stor 
of machinery and equipment for the man N. C€., Charlotte—The Thomasboro Can- 120 x 144 ft. addition to its electric cal 





ufacture of frog Switche et ning Co quipment for canning plant. department Estimated cost, $150,000 








February 10, 1921 


R. I., Pawtucket—The Mexican Petroleum 
Corp., 161 Allens Ave., plans to construct 
a 1 story, 32 x 132 ft. garage on Taft St. 
Hstimated cost, between $18,000 and $20,- 
000. Private plans. 


R. L., Pawtucket—The Fales & Jenks Ma- 
chine Co., 320 Dexter St., has awarded the 
contract for the construction of a 3 story, 
30 x 46 ft. addition to its plant, for the man- 


ufacture of textile machinery. Estimated 
cost, $15,000. Private plans. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


D. C., Washington — G. H. Bright, 4917 
13th St., is having plans prepared for the 
construction of a garage at 1426 Irving St., 
N. W. Estimated cost, $50,000. W. B. Wood, 
$16 Conn. Ave., Archt. 


Md., Baltimore—A. R. White, 2 East Lex- 
ington St., has awarded the contract for 
iltering his auto service station on Charles 
ind 20th Sts. Bstimated cost, $20,000. Pri- 
vate plans. 


Md., Baltimore—The Wizard Check In- 
dorser and Printing Machine Co., Inc., 457 
Calvert Bldg., will soon award the contract 
for the construction of the first unit of its 
manufacturing plant, 102 x 384 ft. F. A. 
Fletcher, 407 North Charles St., Archt. 


N. J., West Hoboken—A. D. Greene, 195 
Palisade Ave., has awarded the contract 
for the construction of a 2 story, 63 x 100 
ft. garage on Palisade Ave. and De Mott 
St. Estimated cost, $50,000. 


N. Y¥., Batavia—The Batavia Car Wks., 
Inc., 501 5th Ave., New York City, will soon 
award the contract for the construction of 
a factory, here. Private plans. 


N. Y¥.. New York (Borough of Brooklyn) 
—E. Leiberman, 758 Ocean Ave., will build 
a 1 story, 75 x 150 ft. garage on Prospect 
Ave. near 11th Ave. Estimated cost, $75,- 
000. S. Millman, 26 Court St., Archt. and 
Ener. 


N. Y., New York (Borough of Manhattan) 

-B. Johnson, c/o Maynicke & Frank, 
Archts. and Engrs., 25 Madison Ave., will 
build a 2 story, 110 x 175 ft. garage at 625 
West 49th St. Estimated cost, $100,000. 


Pa., Bridgeville—The Flannery Bolt Co., 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh, will soon award the 
contract for the construction of a 1 story, 
50 x 160 ft. factory. Estimated cost, $25,- 


000. Private plans. 
Pa., Hazelton—The Tunnessen Mfg. Co., 
McKinley and 7th Sts., manufacturers of 


lamps, has had plans prepared for the con- 
struction of a 1 story, 48 x 172 ft. garage 
and manufacturing plant. Estimated cost, 
$50,000. W. Tunnessen, Mer. Private 
plans. 


Braddock — Fire recently destroved 
shop of The Sterling Steel 
along Monongahela River. 
$75,008. 


Pa., 
the machine 
Fdry., 8th Ave. 
Estimated loss, 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Paducah — The Southern Textile & 
Co.. 433 South 3d St., will soon 
contract for the construction of 


90 x 200 ft. factory. Estimated 


Ky., 
Machy. 
award the 
i | story, 


ost, $40,000. G. T. Smith, Jr., 201-202 
Trueheart Bldg., Archt. 
Va., Portsmouth — The McEwen Lumber 


Co., Old Key Rd. and 4th Ave., 
build its machine shop which 
lestroyed by fire. Estimated 
\. McEwen, Pres. 


plans to re- 
was recently 
loss, $35,000. 


W. Va., Huntington — The H. T. Lambert 
(o., 1018 Ist Natl. Bank Blidg., recently in- 
yrporated with a capital stock of $200,000, 
lans to construct a 60 x 200 ft. plant for 
he manufacture of frogs, switches, etc. 
istimated cost, $25,000. E. A. Thomas, 
ecy. and Treas. 


W. Va., Itman—The Pocahontas Fuel Cy. 
ans to build a machine shop and coal 
» Hash, c/o owner, Engr. 


pple. E. L. 
W. Va., Wheeling—The Welty-Buick Co., 


00 Market St., plans to construct a 

ory garage at 76-82 16th St. 

W. Va., Wheeling — The West Virginia 

otor Sales Co., 930 Market St.. plans to 

nstruct a garage and repair shop. 
MIDDLE WEST STATES 


Ill., Chiceago—The Staver Motor Co., 100 
est Garfield Bivd., has awarded the con- 
ict for the construction of a 2 story, 140 
171 ft. auto service station and office 
iilding, on the corner of State St. and 
rfield Blvd. Estimated cost, $150,000. 


Buy Now—For Better Business 


Chicago—The Active Realty Co. 416 
South Western Ave., will soon award the 
contract for the construction of a 80 x 156 
ft. garage at 2517 West Van Buren St. Bsti- 
mated cost, $30,000. M. L. Coble, 415 North 
Western Ave., Archt. 


Ill., Wilmette — The Marble Furniture 
Storage Co. will soon award the contract for 
the construction of a 1 story, 50 x 135 ft. 
garage on Railroad Ave. near R.R. Station. 
Estimated cost, $70,000. Westcott Eng. Co., 


111 West Washington St., Eners C. A. 
Westerlind, 179 West Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Archt. 


Ind., Anderson—The Fulton Tractor Mfg. 
Co. plans to build a 1 story tractor factory. 


Estimated cost, $100,000. Architect not se- 
lected. 
Ind., Indianapolis — C.. and. A. Potts & 


Co., 816-28 West Washington Ave., manufac- 
turers of brick and tile working machinery, 
plans to build a 1 story foundry on Blake 
St. Estimated cost, $45,000. Architect not 
selected. 


Ind., Indianapolis—The Duesenberg Auto 
& Motors Co., 515 Lemecke Bldg., will build 
a 1 story, 90 x 500 ft. auto factory on West 
Vermont St. Estimated cost, $150,000. 





Mich., Detroit The Belle Isle Boat & 
Engine Co., 2096 East Jefferson Ave., plans 
to build a 1 story, 90 x 150 ft. factory. 


Architect not selected. 


Mich., Detroit—The Franklin Auto Sales 
& Service Co., 3745 Cass Ave., plans to build 
a 3 story sales and service station Esti- 
mated cost, $150,000. Architect not se- 
lected. 


0., Defiance—The Smith & Patten Motor 
Sales Co. is having plans prepared for the 
construction of a 1 story, 144 x 144 ft. ad- 
dition to its factory on Clinton St.  Esi- 
mated cost, $200,000. A. M. Strauss, Shoaff 
Bidg., Ft. Wayne, Ind., Archt. 


0., Cincinnati—C. Schiear, 9th and Syca- 
more Sts., has awarded the contract for con- 
verting a building at 308-312 Hunt St., into 
a show room, garage and service station. 
Estimated cost, $20,000 


0., Cleveland—T. Teachout Co., 331 Pros- 
pect Ave. has awarded the contract for the 
construction of a 3 story, 80 x 128 ft. garage 
at 3204 East 90th St. Estimated cost, $75,- 
000. Private plans. 


0., Cleveland—The Hertner Electric Co., 
1900 West 112th St., is having plans pre- 
pared for the construction of a 1 story, 50 
x 250 ft. factory and warehouse on Berea 
Rd. Estimated cost, $100,000. P. Schmidt, 
4500 Euclid Ave., Archt. 


0., Cleveland — M. Goldstein, 2562 East 
40th St.. will soon award the contract for 
the construction of a 1 story, 50 x 60 ft. 
addition to his garage, here. Estimated 
cost, $20,000. M. Altschuld, 5116 Woodland 


Ave., Archt. 

0., Cleveland — Lumbardo Bros., 2611 
Orange Ave., are having plans prepared for 
the construction of a 1 story, 35 x 72 ft. 
addition to their garage on East 27th St. 
and Orange Ave. Estimated cost, $15,000. 
F. A. Azgarello, 2500 East 20th St.. Archt. 

Wis., Cedarburg—Lanterbach Sales Co., 
c/o J. Lanterbach, has purchased site and 


plans to build a 2 story, 60 x 182 ft. garage 


on Washington Ave. Estimated cost, $75.- 
000. Architect not selected. 
Wis., Hartland — F. Tessman, Merton, is 


having plans prepared for the construction 


of a 1 story, 50 x 70 ft. garage and repair 
shop, here. Estimated cost, $48,000. A. C 
Eschwieler, Goldsmith Bldg., Milwaukee 
Archt. 

Wis., Plymouth—F. Miller plans to build 
a 14 story, 80 ffi 150 ft. garage on Mill St 
Estimated cost, $75,000. Architect not se- 
lected. 

Wis., Sheboygan Falls Roland & Ben-., 


Beningham, 1030 Lincoln 
Ave., Sheboygan, plans to build a 2 story, 
110 x 120 ft. garage on Main St. Esti- 
mated cost $75000. Architect not selected. 


ingham, c/o C. W. 


OF THE MISSIPPIPPI 
Argentine—The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe R. R., Kerckhoff Bide.. Los 
Angeles, Cal., has awarded the contract for 
the construction of a 1 story, 102 x 115 ft. 
addition to its machine shop, here. Esti- 
mated cost, $45,000. 


Kan., Newton—The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R. R., Kerckhoff Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal., will soon award the contract 
for the construction of a 40 x 72 ft. black- 
smith shop, here Estimated $10,000, 


WEST 


Kan., 


cost 
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St. Louis The Highland Dairy 
Farms, Wainwright Bldg., has awarded the 
contract for the construction of a 1 and 2 
story garage, stable and salesroom, at 4316- 
24 Delmar Ave. 


Mo., 


Tex., Ranger—The Wichita Falls, Ranger 


& Ft. Worth R.R., will build a (6 stall) 
roundhouse, turntable, ete, here. Esti- 
mated cost, $100,000. H. F. McFarland, Jr., 


Ranger, Ch. Engr. 


Wyo., Casper—The City will soon receive 


bids for the construction of a 2 story, 40 
x 80 ft. fire station and a 1 story, 35 x 
140 ft. garage on South David St. Esti- 
mated cost, $75,000. Garbutt, Weidner & 
Sweeney, Oil Exch. Bldg., Archts. Noted 
Feb, 3. 
CANADA 

_Ont., London—FE. Leonard & Sons, York 
St., manufacturers of engines and _ boilers, 


are having plans prepared for the construc- 
tion of a 1 story, 100 x 190 ft. factory ad- 
dition. Estimated cost, $40,000. F. Leonard, 
Genl. Mer. 


Que., Montreal—The E. P. Phillips Elec- 
trical Wks., Ltd., De Gaspe St., will soon 
award the contract for the construction of 
a copper rod rolling mill to have a daily 
capacity of 100 tons. Total estimated cost 
including equipment, $175,000. 


Que., Montreal—The Canadian Natl. Ry.. 
Dorchester St., will soon award the contract 
for the construction of 2 story, 25 x 50 ft. 
machine shop on Sherbrooke St., E.  Esti- 
mated cost, $35,000. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 

Conn., New Britain — The New Haven 
Dairy Co., 201 Hazel St., has awarded the 
contract for the construction of a 1 story, 
50 x 50 ft. addition to its dairy, and for the 
conversion of same into an ice cream plant. 
Estimated cost, $18,000. Noted Feb. 3. 


Conn., Storrs—(Eagleville P. O.) The Bd. 
of Trustees of the Connecticut Agricultural 
College, plan to build a 1 story carpentry 
shop on the campus. Estimated cost, $20,- 
000. Architect not selected. 

Mass., Charlestown—F. R. Whitman Co., 
Sullivan Sq.. manufacturers of store fix- 
tures, will make repairs to its plant on 
Dorrance St., which was recently damaged 
by fire. Estimated cost, $30,000. Private 
plans. 

Mass., North 
Cream Co., 
soon award 


Adams — The Trojan Ice 
276 5th Ave., Troy, N. Y., will 
the contract for the construc 
tion of a 2 story, 36 x 50 ft. ice cream 
plant, here. Estimated cost, $60,000. W 
J. Clark, Cannon Bldg., Troy, N. Y., Archt. 


N. H., Coneord — The Rumford Printing 
Co., Railroad St., plans to build a new fac 
tory. Kilham & Hopkins, 9 Park St., 
Boston, Archts. 


R. I., Newport — The Newport Bakery 
Co., 96 Thomas St., plans to remodel newly 


purchased buildings on Bway., and equip 
same for its own use. Architect not se- 
lected. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


N. J., Atlantic City—The Atlantic City Tire 


& Rubber Corp. has awarded the contract 
for the construction of a 1 story, 90 x 168 
ft. tire factory. Estimated cost, $50,000. 
Pa., Lemoyne The West Shore Dairy 
Co., c/o F. W. Erway, Pres., 35 South 2d 
St., Steelton, has awarded the contract for 
the construction of a 2 story, 70 x 70 ft 


dairy on Market St., here. Estimated cost, 


$45,000. 


Pa., Wilmerding—The Thatcher Ice Cream 


Co. is having plans prepared for the con 
struction of a 1 story, 30 x 65 ft. ice cream 
plant Estimated cost, $25,000, The 
McCormick Co., Inec., Century Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Archts. 
SOUTHERN STATES 

Fla., Kissimmee—The Tucker Brick Co 
is rebuilding its mixing plant which was 
recently destroyed by fire. Estimated cost, 


$15,000 


Fla., Live Oak—The 
Gulf Ry 
which 


Live Oak, Perry & 
plans to rebuild its machine shops 
were recently destroyed bv fire. 
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Ga., Mucon The Standard Handle Co. 
Liv on St.. manufacturers of farming tool 
? ‘ et plans to rebuild its plant 
\\ \. Raush, Secy. and Trea 

N. C.. Lexington—The United Furniture 
to. ha rcquired the plant of the Atlas 
Furniture (‘o nel plas to construct an 
:dditional building Estimated cost, $10,000. 


Va., Roanoke The Roanoke Coca-Cola 
Ltottling Co. will soon award the contract 
for the construction of a 70 x 106 ft. plant. 
ixstimated cost, between $15,000 and $20,- 
ooo G Lb. Whitesell, Mer 

Va., Waynesboro—The Lambert Mfg. Co., 
will construct a planing mill to replace the 
one which was recently destroyed by fire 
Estimated cost, between $15,000 and 
$°0 000 


Va., Danville—The Liggett & Myers To- 


bacco Co., 212 5th Ave., New York City, 
has had plans prepared for the construc- 
tion of a factory here Estimated cost 
$200,000 Francisco & Jacobus, 511 65th 


Ave New York City, Archts 
MIDDLE WEST STATES 


1ll., Chieago The Creamery Package 
Mfg. Co., 61 West Kinzie St., is having pr 
liminary plans prepared for the construc 
tion of a 4 story factory on Curtis Ave. 
and Division St M. Tullgren & Sons, 425 
East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis., Archts. 


Ill., Chieago J. T. Cunningham, 2231 
West Van Buren St., manufacturers of ice 
cream, Will soon award the contract for th 
construction of a story, 125 x 125 ft. ad 
dition to h factory at 2445-55 West Var 
Buren St. Estimated cost, $80,000. J. E. 
Bristle, 5660 Ridge Ave., Archt 


Ind., Delphi—The Farmers Co-operati' 
Packing Co. plans to build a packing plant 


estimated cost, $500,000 Architect not se- 
lected 

Ind., Griffth The Leonard Tractor Co., 
Gary, will soon award the contract for the 
constructior es 2 5 tory, 100 x 140 ft. 
tractor factory Estimated cost, $75,000 
I. H. Warringer, Gary, Archt. 

Ind., Hammond The MelTlroy Belting 
Co machinery for its plant at Kingsville 
Ont 


Mich., Flint——The Flint Spring Water Ice 


Co 2125 South Saginaw St ha awarded 
the contract for the construction of an ice 
making plant Estimated cost, $66,000 
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0.. Akron—The Kuhlke Baking Co., 36 Tex., Weatherford The Bd. of Educ. 
South Bway. has had plans prepared for plans to build a 2 story high school, in- 
the construction of a 100 x 125 ft. plant on clude a manual training department Esti 
Tarbell and Ravine Sts McCormick Co., mated cost $200,000 Architect Se 
Inc., Century Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa., Archts. lected 

0., Cleveland The Putman-Martin Co., WESTERN STATES 
1555 Columbus Rd., manufacturer of novel- 
ties, plans to build a 2 story factory on Cal., Torrence—The Western Glass Co 
Ridge Rd Estimated cost, $100,000 939 East Ist St.. Los Angeles, has pur 

0., Dayton—The Allsteel Ridewell Tire chased a 10 acre site here, and plans to 
& Rubber Co., 513 Lindsay Bide., is having construct a plant for the manufacture of 
plans prepared for the construction of a 3 cooking utensils Estimated cost, $50,000 
story, 70 130 ft. tire factory, on Dayton Ss = , 

St ‘estimated om $350 000. Osborn Eng Cal., Reedely—The Bd. of Educ. plans to 
o ye . td , ‘) fe struct a group of high school buildings 
‘ § Prospect e., Clevel: Archt: co : 

0., 2848 Prospect AN , eveland, Ark - including a manual arts building Esti 
_, 0+ Gibsonburg -The Kelly Island Lime & mated cost, $400,000. N. F. Marsh, 211 
[Transport Co., c/o J A. Kling, Pres tway. Central Bidg., Los Angeles, Archt 


Leader-News Bide., Cleveland, has awarded 


the contract for the construction of a 1 4 
story, 50 x 130 ft. hydrating lime plant CANADA 
Estimated cost, $50,000. Private plans. 


ona . ‘ ye Say . B. C., Port Mellon—The Western Canada 
. Wis., Fond du Bac — The Excel Candy Pulp & Paper Co. is building a pulp plant 


Co., c/o X. O. Frisque Pres., 86 South ‘ Ba Ba J 
Brooke Sti plans to build a 4 stery, 75 x oo pave 8 daily capacity of 40 tons H 
125 ft. candy factory. Estimated cost, ee ng 
$75,000 Architect not selected. B. C., Prince Rupert The Prince Rupert 
Wis., Suring A. C. Kubiak, Main St Pulp & Paper Co., Vancouver, recently in 
Sobieski, and J. Wilcox, 413 South Walnut corporated with $4,000,000 capital stock 
St., Green Bay, plan to build a 2 and 3 Plans to build a plant near here, the 
story, 60 x 125 ft. box factory, her Esti- manufacture of pulp and paper, to ir 
mated cost, $50,000 Architect not se- conjunction with general lumbering busi 
lected. ness 
Wis., Watertown—The Luce Sugar Cane Que Montreal The Kraft-MacLarer 
Harvester Co. plans to build a 1 story, 80) Cheese Co., Ltd., is building a cheese factory 
x 100 ft shop estimated cost, $75,000 on Place Royak Estimated cost, $200,000 
Private plar 
ate plan : = Ont.. Kingsville The Meliroy Beltins 
Wis., Wilton — The Wilton Canning Co Co.. Hammond, Ind., has purchased play 
has uwarded the contract fot the construc here, and plans to remodel and equip same 
tion of a 2 story, 60 x 85 ft. canning fac for its own use 
tory on Main St Estimated cost, $75,000 
Private plans. Ont... Kitehener—The Twin City Aren: 
Co. plans to build « 1 story artificial ic 
WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI rink and ice plant Estimated cost 250 
Ark., Hartford—The Hartford Valley Oi) 00. Architect not selected 
& Gas Co. will construct a gas plant. Esti- = on¢.. Kitchener — To Twin City 
mated cost, $15,000 Co.—-refrigerating machinery for the man 
la., Buffalo Center—The Ld. of Educ. is ufaecture of artificial ic 
having plans prepared for the constructior am , 
of a 2 one 8? x 145 ft. school to includ Ont., Beamsville—The Beamsvil 2 Bas} 
“a manual trainir department Estimated ©0- Plans to rebuild its plant which 
cost. $125,000 G. L. Lockhart 294 Endi recently destroyed by fire Estimated lo 
cott dg St. Paul, Min Archt $50,000 
Tex., Loekhart—The Rd. of Educ. is hav Ont., Toronto—The Imperial Oil Ltd 
ing plar prepared for the construction of Church St., plans to build a 1 story, 506 
a 2 story hig! chool, to include a manua 60 ft oil service station on Dundas S 
trainine department. Estimated cost. $200 W. Estimated cost, $20,000. J. L 
O00 5& Chureh St Archt 
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